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The Subcommittee on Highways and Transit is scheduled to meet on Tuesday, June 24, 
2008, at 10:00 a.m., in room 2167 of the Rayburn House Office Building to receive testimony on the 
role of the surface transportation network in connecting the nation and facilitating passenger and 
freight mobility and access. This hearing is part of the Subcommittee’s effort to prepare for the 
reauthorization of federal surface transportation programs under the Safe, Accountable, Flexible, 
Efficient Transportation Equity Act: A Legaq r for Users (“SAFETEA-LU”), which will expire in 
September 2009. Tire Subcommittee will hear from two Secretaries of Transportation from largely 
non-urbanized states, a General Manager of a small urban transit agency, a Director of State 
Government affairs for a busing company, an Executive Director for a regional planning agency, 
and an Executive Director for a paratransit provider. 
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Small urban and rural America is now home to 56 million residents in 2,303 non- 
metropolitan counties, as well as 35 million more residents living in rural settings on the fringes of 
metropolitan areas. Smaller regions face unique challenges which must be addressed if the nation’s 
interconnected surface transportation network is to continue to be the backbone of our economic 
development, global competitiveness and quality of life. 

The condition and performance of rural and small urban roadways and public transit services 
is critical to the overall functioning of the nation’s intermodal transportation system. The surface 
transportation network in these smaller communities is essential to a fully integrated and seamless 
intermodal surface transportation network, connecting rural communities to urban centers, 
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providing access to recreation opportunities and tourism destinations, facilitating interstate 
commerce and farm— to— market access. Roadways and public transportation services are also critical 
to the economic development and quality of life in small communities, providing vital links to 
educational and employment opportunities, as well as access to social services. 


Interconnected Roadways Network 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 established the Interstate Highway System, which was 
designed to connect metropolitan areas, cities, and industrial centers. The 46,500 mile network of 
interconnected highways transform the nation and the economy, and — according to die Federal 
Highway Administration (“FHWA”) — facilitates “the distribution of virtually ail goods and services 
and much of the nation’s business and pleasure travel involve Interstate Highways at some point.” 

Similarly, the 163,000-mile National Highway System ("NHS”), 112,998 miles of which are 
classified as rural, is critical to the effective functioning of the surface transportation network and 
the intermodal freight supply chain. While the NHS makes up only 4,1 percent of total U.S. mileage, 
it carries 45 percent of vehicle miles traveled, including 75 percent of heavy truck traffic and 90 
percent of tourist traffic. NHS bridges carry an even greater percentage of total travel. NHS 
bridges carry more than 70 percent of all traffic on bridges. 

There are 4 million miles of public roads in the United States, with 2.9 million of these 
roadways classified as rural. Only about 980,000 miles of these roads are part of the Federal-aid 
Highway System. According to the U.S. Department of Transportation (“DOIT), approximately 80 
percent of rural roadways are owned and operated by local entities. With over 82 percent of the 
nation’s communities solely dependent on trucking for the deliver}' of goods and commodities, these 
lower functionally classified roadways are an integral part of the nation’s surface transportation 
network. An analysis conducted by The Road Information Project (“TRIP”) found that the use of 
rural roads increased by 27 percent between 1990 and 2002 by all vehicles and by 32 percent for 
large commercial trucks. 

The growth in passenger and freight traffic and commerce in these areas has taised 
numerous challenges for rural and other non-urban communities. Chief among these is the safety of 
roadway facilities in these areas. According to the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration’s 
(“NHTSA”) Fatality Analysis Reporting System ("PARS”), in 2006, 23,339 people were killed in 
rural motor vehicle crashes, 55 percent of all motor vehicle fatalities. The fatality rate for rural 
crashes is more than twice the fatality rate in urban crashes. 

There are numerous causes for this high fatality rate. A May 2004 General Accounting 
Office report found a number of key factors contribute to rural road deaths: human behavior, 
roadway environment, vehicles, and medical care after a crash. The report found that many of these 
roadway facilities lack important safety features that could mitigate the severity of rural crashes. 

Many smallet communities ate also beginning to face dilemmas common to major 
metropolitan regions, including declining air quality and increasing roadway congestion. Traffic 
congestion in small urban and rural areas is increasing 1 1 percent pet year. — twice the rate in urban 
areas. The overall number of Americans living in areas with substandard air quality will increase 
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seven percent by 2009, spreading the air-quality burden increasingly across small urban and rural as 
well as urban areas. 


Federal Highway Funding and Resources for Non-Urban Areas 

These regions and communities face significant challenges generating the resources 
necessary to address their surface transportation investment needs. Approximately one-third of 
rural interstates and other rural arterials are in poor or mediocre condition, and more than one-fifth 
of all rural bridges are deficient The size of the rural roadway network, combined with low 
population density and relatively low traffic volumes, makes it difficult to generate the revenues 
necessary to pay for high cost roadway improvements. 

Currently, about 24 percent of the nation’s 4 million miles of public roads ate eligible to 
receive Federal aid. Generally, Federal assistance is available for Interstates, NHS routes, arterials 
and major collectors. The Federal aid highway program has few programs focused exclusively on 
investment needs of non-urban areas. For the most part, under the Federal aid highway program, 
rural and non-urban roadways and bridges compete with urban facilities for capital investments 
within the state. 

While not exclusively focused on rural roadways, facilities in these smaller communities are 
eligible to receive federal funding under a number of programs, including: Interstate Maintenance, 
the Surface Transportation Program, Highway Bridge, the National Highway System, National 
Corridor Infrastructure Improvements, Coordinated Border Infrastructure, Safe Routes to Schools, . 
Ferry Boat, and Projects of Regional and National Significance. 

The Highway Bridge Program provides funding to enable States to improve the condition of 
their highway bridges through replacement, rehabilitation, and systematic preventive maintenance. 
The program includes a 15 percent set-aside for "off-system” bridges in each of Fiscal Years 2005 
through 2009 to be used for bridge projects that are not on a Federal-aid highway. This set-aside 
used to include a maximum amount of 35 percent, but SAFETEA-LU lifted that ceiling. The 
current SAFETEA-LU authorization for this program is over $21 billion through FY 2009, with 
approximately $3.2 billion set aside for “off-system” bridges. 

SAFETEA-LU also created the Highway Safety Improvement Program (“HSIP”), which 
included a set-aside for construction and operational improvements on high-risk rural roads. High- 
risk rural roads are roadways functionally classified as rural major or minor collectors or rural local 
roads with a fatal and incapacitating injury crash rate above the statewide average for those 
functional classes of roadways; or likely to experience an increase in traffic volume that leads to a 
crash rate in excess of the average Statewide rate. The set-aside will total $360M through Fiscal Year 
2009 and be applied proportionally to the States' HSIP apportionments. If a State certifies that it has 
met all its needs relating to construction and operational improvements on high-risk rural roads, it 
may use those funds for any safety improvement project eligible under the HSIP 

There are also a number of programs that provide investments primarily in rural and non- 
urban regions. These include: Federal Lands Highways (which includes: Indian Reservation Roads, 
Park Roads and Parkways, Public Lands Highways (discretionary and Forest Highways), and Refuge 
Roads), Appalachia Development Highway System, and Scenic Byways. 
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Public Transit Services in Rural Areas 


Public transportation is available in approximately 60 percent of all rural counties nationwide 
although 28 percent of those counties have very limited service According to the Commission, 
over 1 ,200 transit operators ptovide service in rural areas. However, about two-thirds of these rural 
transit systems operate within single counties or towns .thereby limiting riders’ access to areas 
outside their own count)’ or town The majority of rural transit providers are public agencies, while 
one third are nonprofit agencies and only five percent are private companies or tribal entities. 


According to the U.S. Census Bureau, overall usage of transit services in rural America is not 
high, with only about a half of one percent of non-metro residents using transit as their primary 
means of transportation to work. However, in many smaller communities with both longer 
distances between built-up areas and low population densities, transit can help bridge the spatial 
divide between people and jobs, services, and training opportunities. The National Surface 
Transportation Policy and Revenue Commission’s (“Commission”) Report concludes that public 
transportation in rural areas is vital to providing access to csi 
i-»aTr£ o c'-'sss to automobiles. 


pr> he 1 Untvtnn roerri fni’ fli/' 


Unfortunately, many rural areas lack public transportation services entirely. In those 
communities that do have rural transit systems, the services provided vary widely among states and 
regions of the country. Following is a chart depicting above- and below-average rural transit 
services across the United States. 

The rural Midwest is well served by public transit 



[HI Abovo-avorage service Q Below-average service 

Source: Community Transportation Association of America. 


Although above-average rural transit systems may meet the mobility needs of die local 
traveler, broader connectivity remains a challenge. Rural transit service often stops at the county 
line, creating disconnects within rural regions and between rural and urbanized areas. For example, 
an individual using a county-based transit system to visit a medical facility in another county cannot 
connect seamlessly with another county-based transit system unless the full range of stakeholders 
from across the region (including system owners, operators and users) are actively involved in a 
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coordinated planning process. A key issue for rural planners, and thus, state DOTs, is whether the 
assortment of county transit operations can be unified to provide a seamless system of transit 
beyond the local community so as to provide better transit connections for all citizens. 


Federal Transit Funding and Resources for Rural Areas 

Since 1979, FTA has provided formula-based giants to states to establish and 
maintain transit systems in rural communities. The Formula Grants for Other Than Urbanized 
Areas, codified at 49 U.S.C. § 5311 (also known as the "rural transit program”) provides transit 
capital and operating assistance for communities with populations under 50,000. 80 percent of the 
rural transit program funds are allocated by a formula based on population, while the remaining 20 
percent of funds are distributed through a tier-based formula based on land area. 5438 million is 
authorized for the rural transit program during fiscal year 2008, and an additional $68 million will 
flow to rural communities. in FY 08 from die Growing State Apportionments under § 5340. 

The Secretary annually approves a state program of eligible rural transit projects based on 
equitable distribution of the funds to rural communities and ensuring maximum feasible 
coordination with other rural transportation services. To encourage coordination among federal 
agencies that provide transportation services, matching funds may be provided from federal agencies 
other than the Department of Transportation; Federal Lands Highway funds, though part of the 
Department of Transportation, may also be used as matching funds. 

Within the rural transit program exists a requirement that a state expend at least 15 percent 
of its rural transit formula funds to develop and support intercity bus transportation. Known as the 
rural intercity bus program codified at 49 U.S.C. § 5311 (f), this provision has helped stem the decline 
in bus service to rural communities. Congress authorized this formula-based funding in response to 
the abandonment of unprofitable routes and a general loss of bus service, particularly in rural areas. 

Eligible activities under the rural intercity bus program include planning and marketing for 
intercity bus transportation; capital grants for intercity bus shelters; joint-use stops and depots; 
operating grants through purchase-of-service agreements, user-side subsidies, and demonstration 
projects; and coordinating rural connections between small public transportation operations and 
intercity bus carriers. The statute also requires each state to consult with intercity bus sendee 
providers before they can certify that intercity bus service needs of the state are being adequately 
met without making the 15 percent allocation of funds to such services. 

An important training, technical assistance and outreach resource provided in law for rural 
communities .is the Rural Transit Assistance Program (RTAP) funded with a 2 percent set-aside of 
the Section 5311 grant funds. Since 1987, RTAP has developed and distributed free training 
materials, provided technical assistance and conducted research with the goal of improved mobility 
for the millions of Americans living in rural communities. 


Federal Transit Funding for Small Urban Areas 

Federal funding to support public transportation systems in smaller urban areas is available 
through the Urbanized Area Formula program codified at 49 U.S.C. 5307. The Urbanized Area 
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program is the largest of the FTA programs, with an authorization of 54,555,615,000 for FY 2009. 
Approximately 10% of these formula funds are allocated to small urbanized areas, defined as those 
areas with populations between 50,000 and 199,999. 

Urbanized Area funds are allocated through a series of tiers, depending on population size. 
Unlike large urbanized areas (those over 200,000 in population) that receive their formula allocations 
directly, small urbanized areas do not directly receive these funds. Instead, the formula allocations 
attributable to small urbanized areas are apportioned to the Governor of the respective state, who 
may distribute the funds based on the Federal formula or according to their own discretion or 
formulas. As a result, one criticism of the way in which small urban area funds are allocated is that 
funds do not always flow to the targeted area and are sometimes used by the state elsewhere. But in 
practice, many states do simply "pass through" the formula allocations to the small urbanized areas, 
in part because the amounts attributable to each small urbanized area are published annually in the 
Federal Register. In addition, if the small urbanized areas are part of a designated Transportation 
Management Area, then die formula funds attributed to the area must be obligated within the small 
urbanized area wkh no exceptions. 

The typical transit system serving a small urbanized area generally has different 
characteristics from those serving iarge urbanized areas. The types of transit modes most often 
found in smaller urban areas ate bus systems, demand response services, and in a few smaller cities, 
streetcars. These smaller systems generally operate at lower frequencies than transit systems in large 
cities, and in small cities, the focus is often on providing basic mobility for residents whose access to 
auto transportation is limited by age, income, or disability. 


Ru ral and Sma l l Urban Transportation Planning 

. The statewide planning process establishes a cooperative, continuous, and comprehensive 
framework for making transportation investment decisions throughout the State and is administered 
jointly by the Federal Highway Administration and the Federal Transit Administration. Current law 
requires that the Statewide Plan and program shall be developed in consultation with affected local 
officials with responsibility for transportation in non-metropolitan areas. This consultation process 
must be documented in writing, though it is not reviewed or approved by the Secretary. Three of the 
so-called "State-managed" transit programs, including section 5310 elderly and disabled formula 
grants, section 5316 job access and reverse commute grants, and section 5317 new freedom program 
grants require State departments of transportation to fund public transportation projects only if they 
are derived from a locally developed, coordinated public transit-human services transportation plan.. 
And the State-managed section 5311 non-urbanized area formula grants program requires that all 
projects receiving grant funds must be part of a State program for public transportation service 
projects, including agreements with private providers of public transportation service. The State 
Planning and Research program is funded by a 2 percent set-aside from each State's apportionments 
for the Interstate Maintenance, National Highway System, Surface Transportation Program, 
Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement, the Highway Safety Improvement Program, 
and Bridge programs. Statewide planning is an eligible activity for additional funding under the STP 
and NHS programs. 

In metropolitan areas, the responsibility for transportation and land use planning lies with 
designated Metropolitan Planning Organizations (“MPOs”). In rural areas, no one official body is 
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designated as the primary transportation planning organization, and often times no MPO exists to 
serve these smaller communities. As a result, rural transportation planning varies widely across the 
nation. In some states, the State Department of Transportation conducts planning for these areas, 
while in other states, Rural Planning Organizations or regional, county or city governments do so. 
As a result, the planning process is not as cohesive for rural areas, and all the necessary' stakeholders 
in rural areas are not always involved in the transportation planning process. Neglecting rural 
stakeholders in public involvement can result in a transportation system that does not address the 
long-term needs of the region and can result in delays in the funding and implementation of capital 
and operating strategies to improve regional mobility. 


Previous Committee Action 

On January 24, 2007 the Subcommittee on Highways and Transit met to hear testimony on 
the Surface Transportation System: Challenges for the Future. 

On May 10, 2007 the Subcommittee on Highways and Transit met to hear testimony on the 
Federal Transit Administration’s Implementation of the New Starts and Small Starts Programs. 

On September 5, 2007 the Subcommittee on Highways and Transit met to hear testimony 
on Structurally Deficient Bridges in die United States. 

On January 17, 2008 the Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure met to hear 
testimony from the National Surface Transportation Policy and Revenue Study Commission 
regarding the release of their report: ‘Transportation for Tomorrow." 

On February 13, 2008 the Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure also met to hear 
testimony from the National Surface Transportation Policy and Revenue Study Commission 
regarding the release of their report: ‘Transportation for Tomorrow.” 

On June 5, 2008 the Subcommittee on Highways and Transit met to hear testimony on 
Maintaining our Nation’s Highway and Transit Infrastructure. 
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CONNECTING COMMUNITIES: THE ROLE OF 
THE SURFACE TRANSPORTATION NETWORK 
IN MOVING PEOPLE AND FREIGHT 


Tuesday, J une 24, 2008 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Highways and Transit, 
Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:06 a.m., in Room 
2167, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Peter A. DeFazio 
[Chairman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Mr. DeFazio. The hearing of the Highway Transit Subcommittee 
will come to order, Connecting Communities: The Role of Surface 
Transportation Network in Moving People and Freight. I for one 
am a big believer in continuing to have a national integrated sys- 
tem, one which serves all Americans, and I don’t know where I am 
getting this weird feedback. Where did J immy go? He's wandering 
around with the control panel. I will keep going, hopefully— I am 
hearing a high pitched noise. And I believe that it is something 
that is often neglected in our discussion of Federal transportation 
policy and direction. We tend to focus a lot on a number of the 
huge choke points in the system as we should, as we look toward 
ways to better move people and freight. But we can’t avoid the 
need to serve large areas of the country that are less populated, 
but vital in terms of their production of commodities or vital in 
terms of their recreation resources for all Americans or just vital 
places along the way as freight and people make their way across 
the country. 

Representing a very large district takes me about 7-1/2 hours to 
drive from the northeast corner to the southwest corner, I am per- 
haps a little more sensitive to this than some of my colleagues who 
can perhaps walk across their district in a heck of a lot less time 
that it taxes me to drive across mine. But I believe it will be key 
component of the reauthorization, and I am pleased to have this 
panel here today to contribute their thoughts on how we can better 
address these concerns. With that, I turn to the Ranking Member, 
Mr. Duncan from Tennessee. 

Mr. Duncan. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I want 
to welcome all of the witnesses, but especially Mr. Terry 
Bobrowski, who is the very respected executive director of the East 
Tennessee Development District. I tell people that I have a little 
over 700,000 bosses, and he is one of my bosses, and especially he 
will understand that when I say this, I have told people here in 

(i) 
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Washington that the colors orange and white are almost more pa- 
triotic in my district than red, white and blue. 

At about 5 to 11:00 or some time around there I have to leave, 
we have the national champion Tennessee Lady Vols coming up 
today, in fact, already here to go to the White House. And I am 
participating in some events to honor the Lady Vols shortly. But 
I want to thank Chairman DeFazio for holding what I think is a 
very important hearing, and all of the witnesses for coming to par- 
ticipate. Our surface transportation network obviously is very im- 
portant to the total economic health of our Nation. As we prepare 
to reauthorize the surface transportation programs our diverse 
communities urban and rural and suburban will present different 
sets of challenges that must be met in order to keep up with global 
competition. 

A lot of people are shocked by this in my area because my area 
is such an area of tremendous growth, but two-thirds of the coun- 
ties in the U.S. are losing population. I am especially concerned if 
we don’t do everything possible to hold down, or at least hold 
steady the price of gasoline, we are going to put the final nail in 
the coffin in many of these small towns and rural areas, because 
those people on average generally have to drive further distances 
to go to work. Any new national or transportation policies we de- 
velop must retain the flexibility to address the needs of these very 
different sizes and types of communities. 

The growth and their pasture in freight traffic has raised several 
challenges for rural communities, including an increase in places of 
congestion. That is why I say I hope we don’t end up forcing more 
and more people into the already overly crowded, overly congested 
metropolitan areas, but larger metropolitan areas do have access to 
policy and funding operations that are not available to some of our 
small towns and rural communities. 

For example, many of these less populated communities highway 
tolls and congestion pricing are not options for financing highway 
projects. I have said before that if I were to propose a toll road in 
east Tennessee, I would end up being one of the most unpopular 
people in my own district. 

As we prioritize our Federal transportation policy and funding, 
I hope we did not lose sight of the challenges facing rural commu- 
nities and small Metropolitan areas. Our witness today represent 
a variety of non-urban areas across the country. I hope they will 
be able to share their perspective and help us better understand 
these challenges and what we need to emphasize as we proceed 
with the next highway reauthorization. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you. I understand that Mr. Coble has a 
brief statement. No, Mr. Brown— I am getting mixed up, sorry, 
then we will come back to you, Howard. 

Mr. Coble. Very well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member 
Duncan, for holding the hearing on this important role that our 
transportation system plays in connecting our nations commu- 
nities. I would like to welcome all of the members of the panel, but 
particularly would like to welcome South Carolina Secretary of 
Transportation, Buck Limehouse, to the Subcommittee today. Buck 
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is a dear friend and has been at the helm of the South Carolina 
Department of Transportation since 2007. Before that, he was the 
SC DOT commissioner, chairman and executive director. He also 
served as a member of the State Transportation Infrastructure 
Bank Board, giving him an intimate knowledge of the connectivity 
needed of the State. 

Mr. Chairman, we have preeminent service transportation sys- 
tem in the world, largely because it connects every community in 
our country together. No point in the lower 48 States is more than 
30 miles from a paved highway. From insuring that freight from 
our Nation's ports be able to get to shopping centers in middle 
America to align folks who easily travel hundreds of miles away for 
vacation. 

Connectivity is where our surface transportation system is all 
about. Whenever we face significant challenges going into the fu- 
ture, and Secretary Limehouse speak to South Carolina's experi- 
ence with these challenges. We face growing congestion that cost 
our Nation some $78 billion per year. Logistical ly speaking, conges- 
tion climbed for the fifth straight year in 2007, hitting a new 
record high of 1.4 trillion. And high fuel costs would only see the 
numbers climb by the end of this year. 

Our Nation's population set to increase over 140 million over the 
next 50 years. And as much as that population growth is going to 
occur outside of the areas where the original interstate was 
planned around. Right now we have some 70 urbanized areas with 
more than 50,000 people without a direct connection to the inter- 
state. I talk often about the potential for 1-73 to not just connect 
Myrtle Beach, which sees some 14 million tourists a year to inter- 
state system, but for the roads to connect entire areas of the coun- 
try together for the first time. While Myrtle Beach has grown be- 
cause of its location on the coast, who knows what other commu- 
nities are along 1-73 ready and waiting to grow. That is why I 
think we need to dedicate ourselves to the next highway bill, to de- 
velop an interstate 2 program, to provide needed capacity expan- 
sion along corridors that connect that area missed during the first 
phase of the i nterstate system. 

Again, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing, and 
I look forward to the testimony of our witnesses today. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you. Then a brief statement, Mr. Coble. 

Mr. Coble. I will be very brief, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, 
I have noticed that you have one of your bosses from Oregon here, 
Mr. Duncan has two of his bosses from Tennessee, Mr. Brown has 
one boss from South Carolina. I feel slighted, none of my bosses are 
present. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I know of no domestic issue 
that is any more significantly important to us and to America than 
the role of surface transportation network in moving people and 
freight. And Mr. Chairman, I agree with the others, I appreciate 
your having called this hearing, I appreciate the witnesses being 
here. I think it will be a step to help prepare us as we consider 
reauthorizing the Federal surface transportation programs next 
year. And I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DeFazio. Well, Howard, I would reflect that the reason that 
we brought people here is we need help to represent our views, we 
know you don’t need any to represent yours. 
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Mr. Coble. So do I . 

Mr. De Fazio. If there are no further opening statements, we will 
proceed to witnesses. 

TESTIMONIES OF HON.J IM LYNCH, DIRECTOR AND CEO, MON- 
TANA DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION; HON. H.B. 
LIMEHOUSE JR., SECRETARY, SOUTH CAROLINA DEPART- 
MENT OF TRANSPORTATION; MARK PANGBORN, GENERAL 
MANAGER, LANE TRANSIT DISTRICT; TERRY BOBROWSKI, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, EAST TENNESSEE DEVELOPMENT 
DISTRICT; RANDY ISAACS, DIRECTOR, STATE GOVERNMENT 
AFFAIRS FOR GREYHOUND LINES, INC.; AND WILLIAM 
MCDONALD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, MEDICAL MOTOR SERV- 
ICE 

Mr. De Fazio. And the first witness will be the honorable J im 
Lynch, director and CEO Montana Department of Transportation. 
Mr. Lynch. 

Mr. Lynch. Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, I am 
J im Lynch, the director of the Montana Department of Transpor- 
tation. And I appear here today for my Department and four addi- 
tional State DOTs, those of Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Wyoming. We think it is terrific that this Subcommittee is 
holding a hearing on the benefits of a connected surface transpor- 
tation network moving people and freight. 

The network of Federal aid highways plays a critical role in tying 
the nation together, and most of that network is in rural America. 
More specifically, Federal aid highways in our States provide many 
benefits to the Nation. First, our highways provide a bridge for 
through traffic benefiting citizens in areas of origin and destina- 
tion. Movements between Chicago and Portland, for example, cross 
the rural west, benefiting citizens at both ends. These are benefits 
in terms of moving people, both people and goods, and it is not just 
a casual observation on our part. Federal FI ighway Administration 
data show that the percentage of truck traffic in our States that 
does not either originate or terminate within the State is above the 
national average. 

In my State, 62 percent of truck moves are through traffic. The 
national median for States is approximately 45 percent. So, truck- 
ing in our States is largely long haul, which serves the national in- 
terest. There are tourism benefits, Federal aid roads provide access 
to scenic wonders, like Yellowstone National Park and Mount 
Rushmore. These roads assist agricultural and resource industries 
as well. Federal aid roads not on the NHS also enable crops and 
resources to move to market. This can include forest products, 
which I understand is critical in your State, Mr. Chairman. These 
roads also help serve the Nation’s ethanol production and energy 
extraction industries, which are located largely in rural areas. In 
my State, these roads also are helpful in servicing the new wind 
energy installations. 

Next, I would like to call the Subcommittee's attention to the 
map on the last page of my written testimony. As you can see, 
these are the five States that I am talking on behalf of here today. 
If the Federal aid system were limited to the NHS, areas in our 
States as big as entire northeastern States would have no Federal 
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aid eligible roads. Connectivity truly would be lost. Also, because 
the Federal Aid System extends beyond the NHS States are able 
to make increased investment on rural routes, enhancing safety on 
those relatively high risk roads. There are also benefits from Fed- 
eral investment in transit in rural States. Those investments help 
ensure personal mobility, especially for seniors and the disabled, 
connecting them to necessary services. 

Before closing, let me turn to funding issues. Our States face se- 
vere transportation infrastructure funding challenges. We can't 
provide all these benefits to the Nation without Federal funding 
leadership. We are geographically large. We have extensive high- 
way networks and have low population densities. This means that 
we have very few people to support each lane mile of Federal aid 
highway. The national average is approximately 128 people per 
Federal lane mile. In my State, the number is 29, less than one- 
fourth the national average. In addition, citizens in our States 
make per capita contributions to the Flighway Trust Fund above 
the national average. The national average contribution to the 
highway account of the Flighway Trust Fund is $109 per person. 
Montana’s per capita contribution is $156, 43 percent above the av- 
erage. 

I also want to emphasize that with low population and traffic 
densities, tolls are not the answer for funding transportation needs 
in rural America. I’ll say it again, tolls just won’t work for us. A 
continued strong Federal funding role is appropriate to achieve the 
national benefits of a connected system including rural States like 
ours. 

In conclusion, Federal investment in transportation in rural 
States like ours provide important connectivity and other benefits. 
Accordingly, the upcoming authorization bill should provide strong 
funding in support of those rural investments. Thank you again for 
the opportunity to testify before you here today. I am available for 
questions. * _ 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you, Mr. Lynch. 

I would turn to the Honorable H.B. Limehouse, J r., Secretary, 
South Carolina Department of Transportation. Mr. Limehouse. 

Mr. Limehouse. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Buck 
Limehouse, Secretary of Transportation for the State of South 
Carolina. I very much appreciate the opportunity to speak to you 
and the Members of the Committee today on transportation issues 
of critical importance to the Nation. 

The reauthorization of our highway program, the role of surface 
transportation, including mass transit. I am here on behalf of the 
South Carolina Department of Transportation, but most of the 
items I bring before you of are national interest. We like you are 
concerned about rising fuel prices. Ironically the rise in petroleum 
price decreases our revenues and increases our costs. So we get hit 
on both ends. 

Fewer people travel with high gas prices which means less rev- 
enue from fuel sales. In South Carolina, our revenues from motor 
fuel taxes for the last 3 months have been below the 2007 levels 
and we expect that trend to continue. We have put cuts in our ad- 
ministrative budget and we resulted in about 19 million in savings 
at our agency. This money has already been added to our highway 
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maintenance budgets. But these are far outweighed by the inflation 
that we have experienced in construction and materials. 

America is in the midst of historic transportation in our approach 
to this problem. On the brink of reauthorization we have an oppor- 
tunity to nationally address the Highway Trust Fund Equity and 
Federal Highway and Transit programs and congestion mitigation 
while encouraging transportation partnerships. 

First and foremost, the Highway Trust Fund can no longer be 
solely tied to the gas tax, which is calculated as a tax on the num- 
ber of gallons of gasoline purchased. This is a shrinking revenue 
source. It does not apply to highway users who drive alternative 
fuel vehicles. There must be other sources of revenue from the 
Highway Trust Fund and inflation must be built into a formula 
which takes into consideration the number of miles traveled on our 
highway system. 

Under the enactment of the Energy Independence and Security 
Act of 2007, automobile fuel economy standards will increase 40 
percent by 2020. And while we applaud the efforts of fuel efficient 
standards, the issue of reliance on motor fuel user fees is not going 
away and it must be addressed at the Federal level. These two 
issues go hand in glove with each other and they should be ad- 
dressed simultaneously. 

As you have undoubtedly heard from people like me who rep- 
resent so-called donor States, the equity of the Federal program is 
not equitable. The Highway Trust Fund is divided, as you know, 
into a highway account and a mass transit account. South Carolina 
has historically been a donor State. This means that we contribute 
more to the trust fund than we received back from highway and 
transit programs. 

We are also a donor State under the IFTA program which re- 
quires us to share diesel tax revenues with other States. The dis- 
tribution formula now guarantees South Carolina a return for high- 
ways of $0.92 on the dollar and for transit $0.42 on the dollar. 

Among the 50 States, as Congressman Brown alluded to, we are 
45th in geographic size, yet we own and maintain the fourth larg- 
est State highway system in the Nation. This simple fact has a tre- 
mendous influence on the State Department of Transportation's de- 
cision-making process. Population growth and economic growth are 
putting an increasing heavy burden on all modes of transportation. 
At the same time, we have to be conscious of using our resources 
wisely, protecting the environment that we all live in and man- 
aging the public's money well so that South Carolinians can get the 
best return for their tax dollars. 

Interstate 73 and the port of Charleston access road project are 
two projects that display the need for investments based on popu- 
lation and economic growth. Growth is occurring near the U.S. 
coast and we are no exception. The population growth in relation 
to infrastructure has exceeded all expectations. Interstate 73, 
which is a congressionally-designated interstate, has a potential to 
substantially reduce congestion and provide an evacuation route 
from the coastline. 

It is my recommendation there have been no funding for these 
new interstates, and it is my recommendation that you consider es- 
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tablishing a program that will require a 50/50 match to ensure that 
the States and localities are serious about their projects. 

With the economic growth of the international port of Charleston, 
it helps the entire southeast region of the United States. But the 
Port of Charleston, like most of the Nation's seaports, has been es- 
tablished for centuries and is embedded in a densely populated 
urban area. The efficiency of our ports has been compromised with 
the characteristics of their surroundings which presents obstacles 
to linking these important freight gateways to national highway 
and rail systems. 

If we truly want to connect communities, we must come together 
and change the paradigm of transportation. We need to establish 
a new transportation vision for the next century that involves a 
Highway Trust Fund, equity and transportation and reducing con- 
gestion. Thank you for this opportunity. If there are any questions 
I would be glad to entertain them. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you, Mr. Limehouse. 

With that, I would turn to Mr. Mark Pangborn, he's the general 
manager, Lane Transit District in Oregon, a district that has pio- 
neered the first I believe Small Starts, bus rapid transit project 
with partial fixed guide way systems. And my understanding is 
that you have reached the 20-year projection of ridership in 18 
months. 

Mr. Pangborn. That is correct, in fact we passed it in 1 year. 

Mr. DeFazio. Okay. 

Mr. Pangborn. And we are now growing at 20 percent beyond 
that. 

Mr. DeFazio. All right. Well, thank you. Go ahead with your pre- 
pared remarks. 

Mr. Pangborn. Thank you, Chairman DeFazio, Ranking Member 
Duncan and Members of the Committee. I am Mark Pangborn, and 
the general manager for the Lane Transit District. We believe the 
skyrocketing fuel prices, traffic congestion and concerns regarding 
global warming have changed the way Americans look at their 
transportation options. And the conditions are right for a signifi- 
cant shift in our attitudes and perspectives on transportation in the 
country. We know this is true for the Lane Transit district, which 
serves the communities of Eugene and Springfield and a metro 
area of about 250,000. 

We have a very high ridership. This last year, we will carry 11 
million rides ana we attribute our success to really three factors, 
one of them is innovation. We were the first system in the United 
States to be 100 percent lift equipped, and that was 5 years before 
ADA. We have bicycle racks on all our buses, fully loaded. We have 
a group pass program with over 70,000 people who are members 
of that program and have a pass that they could use to ride the 
bus all the time. But our most interesting project is the bus rapid 
transit. I will talk about that in just a minute. 

The second reason is LTD offers a variety of services to connect 
people to jobs, appointments and social needs. We can’t expect that 
a single type of service is going to work for all situations and for 
all people. 

And third and most importantly we have been fortunate to have 
a stable operational funding and strong Federal support. Virtually 
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every major capital expenditure, from buses to facilities, to our bus 
rapid transit line has been funded in large part with Federal funds. 
This support has been critical to our success. 

Like other systems around the country, our ridership is increas- 
ing rapidly. While the ridership increase has put a strain on our 
system and overloads are a problem, our Federally supported in- 
vestments in facilities and other infrastructure over the years has 
really prepared us for this growth. I would like to tell you a little 
bit about our efforts in the bus rapid transit because I believe it 
is an important new tool in connecting communities. 

LTD has been in the forefront of the development of this bus 
rapid transit concept. Our system, which we call EmX, is a full fea- 
tured BRT that emulates light rail, with features such as exclusive 
transit ways, transit signal priority, improved stops and stations, 
unique vehicles and really a different image than a conventional 
bus. 

Our first EmX corridor connects downtown Eugene with down- 
town Springfield and opened for service in J anuary 2007. It is dif- 
ficult to overstate the interest and excitement that has been gen- 
erated by the first EmX line. Ridership on this line increased im- 
mediately to the 20 years projections and now has exceeded that 
by 20 percent, as mentioned. 

If you look to the slides we have there, that is a great example 
of Federal investment and infrastructure. That is our station in 
downtown Eugene, it is the terminus, west terminus of EmX. 

Could I have the next slide? This is the a photo of the grand 
opening and a collection of photos. You can see, Chairman DeFazio, 
with FTA Administrator Simpson, myself and our board chair 
opening it up. 

Next photo. Flere is a good example of what a BRT lane looks 
likes, it is two BRT vehicles passing in a corridor. You can see it 
really looks like a light rail, only it doesn’t have the tracks. It just 
has the concrete ribbons for the buses to run on. 

Next. This is a photo of a typical BRT stop, again looking very 
much like light rail except for the tracks. There is something else 
that is not indicated and that is that we were able to build this en- 
tire system for $6 million a mile. That is about one-tenth the cost 
of a typical light rail system. So it really brings this into an afford- 
able range for a number of communities. In response to the excep- 
tional success of the first EmX line LTD is working actively to ex- 
pand the system. 

The second EmX line is one of the first to use small starts fund- 
ing programs that was created with SAFETEA-LU and the project 
is fully funded and we expect to open in 2010, and we're planning 
for the third line in west Eugene. 

Now while high capacity transit investments have been employed 
almost exclusively in large Metropolitan areas, LTD's experience 
with EmX demonstrates that high quality transit in communities 
the size of Eugene-Springfield, can have a significant positive im- 
pact on the economic growth and livability of the community. A rel- 
atively small investment can have a very positive multiplier effect 
on improving a community’s connectivity options. 

With that in mind, we would propose six recommendations for 
the new service transportation bill: Increase the investment in our 
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Nation's transportation system. The backlog and infrastructure for 
needs all modes is significant and must be addressed; reflect the 
changing transportation environment and concerns regarding glob- 
al warming and peak oil by placing a greater emphasis on transit 
and other alternative transportation modes to meet our future 
transportation needs; streamline project delivery. It still takes too 
long and costs too much money for a project to go from concept to 
implementation; increase funding for FTA small start programs. As 
LTD has demonstrated, this program provides opportunities and 
medium size communities to implement cost effective systems; pro- 
vide dedicated funding for bus replacement; and, finally, provide 
operational funding for existing ADA required paratransit services. 
Thank you. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you, Mr. Pangborn. 

They called for a procedural vote, we will try and move quickly 
through two more witnesses here, Mr. Bobrowski, executive direc- 
tor of the east Tennessee development district, Alcoa, Tennessee. 
Mr. Bobrowski. 

Mr. Bobrowski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, good morning to 
yourself and Members of the Subcommittee. If you’ll allow me, a 
special greeting to my Congressman, Congressman Duncan, the 
Ranking Member on the Committee. 

My name is Terry Bobrowski, I am the executive director of the 
East Tennessee Development District headquartered in Alcoa, Ten- 
nessee. I am also a member of the National Association of Develop- 
ment Organizations Board of Directors and chairman of NADO's 
transportation task force. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to testify today on issues 
surrounding community connections, particularly in small Metro- 
politan rural regions. We submitted a detailed statement for the 
record, but I will limit my remarks to a few key points. First, the 
Nation as a whole has a vested interest in ensuring that the trans- 
portation networks in small towns in rural America are reliable, 
maintained and integrated into the larger national transportation 
system. As Congress works to reauthorize the SAFETEA-LU law, 
it is important that the Federal policy makers take into consider- 
ation the unique and pressing highway transit and safety needs of 
small metropolitan and rural America. 

The challenges and pressures facing America's infrastructure 
network are well documented. The U.S. population is expected to 
grow from 300 million today to 420 million by 2050. Vehicle miles 
traveled are predicted more than doubled to 7 trillion miles by 
2055. Freight traffic growing from 15 billion tons to 29 billion tons 
in 2035. And sadly, 42,000 Americans die each year and 3 million 
more are injured on America's roadways, 60 percent of those fatali- 
ties taking place on 2-lane rural roads. 

While these demographic changes will almost certainly impact 
our major metropolitan hubs, they are already presenting new 
challenges in our Nation's smaller towns and rural communities. 
These include an aging population requiring new or expanded 
transportation options, seamless connections to global trade and 
commerce centers, and regular maintenance repair of aging roads 
and bridges. 
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The lack of modern transportation assets remains a significant 
roadblock for long-term economic development and community com- 
petitiveness in far too many of our rural areas. In the eastern por- 
tion of Tennessee, we have witnessed firsthand the impact a viable 
and reliable transportation network can have. For example, the Ap- 
palachian Development Highway System, or ADHS, is focused on 
connecting previously isolated areas in the 13-State Appalachian 
region with the national transportation system and the results 
from the development of that highway system have been simply 
outstanding. 

Completing the ADHS by 2035 is projected to create 80,500 jobs, 
3.2 billion in wages and generate over 5 million— excuse me, 5 bil- 
lion in increased economic activities. On a smaller scale in my 
home region, we have a challenge with maintaining a system that 
must serve a diverse variety of needs. We must be able to maintain 
a system to serve the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, which is one 
of the most advanced scientific research facilities in the world, by 
also paying attention to the small community of Briceville, which 
is located less than 20 miles away from ORNL, very rural commu- 
nity, many homes are not even connected to a rural water system. 

Mr. Chairman, the direct involvement of rural local officials in 
the statewide planning process is also crucial to making transpor- 
tation networks work more efficiently and effectively. As the trans- 
portation networks in rural and small Metropolitan regions have 
become increasingly complex, more and more States have tapped 
into the planning expertise and local official networks original de- 
velopment organizations like my own to help form and staff rural 
planning organizations. Nearly 30 States, including Tennessee, 
have formed RPOs to help identify and rank transportation prior- 
ities on a regional basis for consideration by the respective States. 

In 2005, the Tennessee Department of Transportation created 12 
RPOs to serve rural areas not already served by the 11 Metropoli- 
tan planning organizations. In the establishment of the RPO net- 
work in Tennessee represented a dramatic change from the pre- 
vious method of establishing transportation priorities within our 
State. Instead of each city and county lobbying for their particular 
project at the State level, our rural cities and counties are now col- 
laborating and cooperating to recommend a list of projects that 
have regional consensus instead of just local impact. Our RPOs 
work hand in hand with and are ultimately responsible to the 
State, that because of our links to local government, we are now 
better positioned to coordinate our State's transportation plans and 
programs with our regional and local economic development hous- 
ing and land use priorities. 

We are becoming better equipped as a State to fully link and con- 
nect not only the transportation needs of our communities, but also 
our economic development environmental and land use needs. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, as this panel develops financing alter- 
natives beyond the Highway Trust Fund, the members of NATO 
encourage you to consider the unique economic conditions and fi- 
nancial capacity of areas outside of the major metropolitan regions. 
We encourage Congress and the administration to pursue and de- 
velop new financing models. However, we urge Federal policy- 
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makers to retain or strengthen existing funding resources that are 
proven to work in our small metropolitan and rural regions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me the opportunity to 
testify before you, and I am available for questions at the appro- 
priate time. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you. We have 8 minutes 2 seconds. This is 
the first part of the day, so Mr. Isaacs, can you meet your 5-minute 
time line? 

Mr. Isaacs. I believe I can. 

Mr. DeFazio. Go ahead. 

Mr. Isaacs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Duncan, Members of 
the Subcommittee. Greyhound and its network of independent 
interline partners, is perhaps the single most appropriate model for 
connecting communities nationwide. Properly operated inner city 
buses can provide revitalized feeder services from rural commu- 
nities and urbanized areas and the Nation's transportation grid 
with relatively little investment. 

The infrastructure is in place, and unlike rail or air services, 
buses can go anywhere and provide service at a very low cost. Fed- 
eral Government statistics shows that inner city buses are the 
most energy efficient and environmentally friendly mode transpor- 
tation in America. Inner city busses can play an even more essen- 
tial role in the surface transportation infrastructure. In SAFETEA- 
LU, Congress started to focus on the important role of inner city 
bus service by strengthening the FTA bus and bus facilities pro- 
gram, the rural and small urban programs and the over the road 
bus accessibility program. 

When used as intended by statute and regulations, these pro- 
grams support the viability of nationwide inner city bus service and 
contribute to enhance modal connectivity. These programs are 
starting to generate positive results and should be retained and 
strengthened in the next reauthorization. 

The rural inner city bus network has been in serious decline in 
recent decades. However, we still serve far more communities than 
any other form of inner city transportation. The private automobile 
demographic shifts that were mentioned a few moments ago a seri- 
ous imbalance in Federal support in the inner city bus service. And 
the emergence of cultural and low cost bus services have all con- 
tributed. 

To remain viable, Greyhound has had to focus its networks pre- 
dominantly on urban to urban markets while trying to maintain as 
much as its rural feeder network as possible. We are actively en- 
gaged with State DOTs to reinstate and expand service to affected 
communities nationwide. 

SAFETEA-LU programs and requirements have helped improve 
rural connectivity. The 5311(f) program has now created as a result 
of SAFETEA-LU, a more meaningful dialogue with States and the 
inner city bus industry. It has created opportunities for intermodal 
transportation centers nationwide. Greyhound is now a tenant in 
100 of those facilities with a least another 100 in various stages of 
planning and development where we are able to connect with local 
modes of transportation. 

The SAFETEA-LU and subsequent to SAFETEA-LU with FTA 
we created a pilot local match program using the unsubsidized 
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inner city bus service within a State as an in kind match for serv- 
ices which enables the feeder projects established by those services 
to be a lot more stable and provide service on a longer term basis. 
One of those examples is a near feeder service scheduled to connect 
Climate Falls, Oregon Medford, Oregon and Smith River, Cali- 
fornia in the next few months. The project will reinstate service 
loss during the Greyhound restructuring and connect Climate Falls 
and Smith River existing Greyhound service in Medford. 

It is to be funded by an FTA 5311(f) grant. And Greyhound will 
provide the local in kind match. An important feature of this and 
other services is that while they make connections for the rural 
inner city bus customers they also connect people with essential re- 
gional medical, social service and employment centers. On another 
front and one on which we have been a bit unsuccessful in prior 
reauthorizations is a proposal to create an essential bus service 
program that could supplement and expand EAS type service in 
rural communities to primary airports. An example is Mason City, 
Iowa to Minneapolis, St. Paul. Mason City has EAS service oper- 
ated into Minneapolis operated by Mesaba Airlines with three 
schedules a day, and a 33-passenger Saab 340. Jefferson Lines 
motor coach operator based in Minneapolis, also operates three 
schedules a day between Mason City and Minneapolis airports and 
55-passenger motor coach. The flight time is 45 minutes and non 
stop J efferson service would take approximately 2 hours. 

J efferson's fare is $80 and Mesaba charges $900. And the 2007 
EAS subsidy to Mesaba was over a million dollars or about $87 per 
passenger. There is a limited market for $900, 45 minutes flight. 
On the other hand, a much smaller subsidy could produce multiple 
affordable and convenient bus trips in a similar market. 

Greyhound and its interlying partners play an essential role in 
connecting rural communities given our flexibility low cost energy 
efficiency and environmental friendliness, we can play an even 
larger role. We have several recommendations, one is make the 
FTA 5311(f) pilot in kind match program permanent, and expand 
its application to enhance implementation of statewide inner city 
bus feeder services. Require FTA to withhold or deny funding to 
any State that fails to comply with the planning and consultation 
requirements, create an essential bus service program, support pas- 
senger information transportation systems, reauthorize the over 
the road bus accessibility program. We look forward to working 
with Congress in that regard, the cost is minimal and the payback 
is significant, thank you. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you for being so prompt. The Committee 
stands in recess. 

The Committee will come back to order. 

We left off with Mr. Isaac's testimony, and we are now moving 
to the last witness, Mr. William P. McDonald, Executive Director 
of Medical Motor Service of Rochester, New York. 

Mr. McDonald. 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the Subcommittee. I am Bill McDonald, and I am Executive Di- 
rector of Medical Motor Service, which is a not-for-profit agency lo- 
cated in upstate New York in a nine-county region which consists 
of rural, suburban and urban communities. 
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It is a privilege to be here today— thank you very much— to 
speak to you about some of the issues that are facing an organiza- 
tion such as Medical Motor Service and other not-for-profit agen- 
cies as we try to coordinate and provide a wide range of transpor- 
tation services, primarily to older persons and persons with disabil- 
ities and special mobility needs. 

Medical Motor Service is probably one of the oldest organizations 
of transportation in this country. We began in 1919 during the in- 
fluenza epidemic and started as a volunteer group to take patients 
to hospitals to address critical medical needs at the time. 

We evolved over time, and during World War II, we actually 
stopped using volunteers because of shortages of fuel and the high 
cost of gas and gas rationing, almost facing a situation very similar 
to today in terms of the difficulty of fuel. 

We also expanded our scope of service to meet the needs of not 
just medical, but also children to special education services, adults 
to mental health services, chemotherapy, dialysis, radiation treat- 
ment. We do a lot of work with older people to take them to adult 
daycare centers, for shopping access. 

Our role is really to complement the fixed route paratransit serv- 
ices in the communities that we serve. We work in conjunction with 
them, and the way that we complement them is by providing a 
service which is more specialized, has different hours of service of 
broader geographical reach, and, therefore, assist people that can't 
take the traditional fixed-route service. 

As a not-for-profit agency, coordination is really the name of the 
game for us. People don’t ride our buses because they like to going 
on a bus; they ride them because they need to get to some commu- 
nity services. 

We coordinate in a number of ways. We work with different 
faith-based groups, operating their vehicles for them in exchange, 
bartering some trips. We work with other not-for-profit agencies 
that turn over their 5310 vehicles to us to operate, and we also 
have the more traditional contracts for service. 

The key issues that are facing us as we endeavor to coordinate 
is a lot of what you have heard today, but takes on a special mean- 
ing for us. One is fuel. In the last year, our fuel costs have in- 
creased 30 percent. Where they comprised 6 percent of our budget 
a year ago, they are now 12 percent of our budget. Meanwhile, our 
ridership has increased 14 percent, and it is becoming more and 
more difficult. 

We could take the increased cost of fuel and provide fully paid 
health insurance to 100 of our drivers each month or buy two vehi- 
cles straight up to serve more and more people that are relying on 
our programs. 

Meanwhile, I did want to mention that we— as a not-for-profit, 
while we are exempt from sales tax, we are still required to pay 
the State and Federal fuel tax and excise taxes. 

Unlike some of our colleagues that work transporting school chil- 
dren who are exempt from those taxes, those that transport adults 
are not exempt. In some ways, we see that as an equity issue in 
terms of what we could use that money to provide for service. 

I also wanted to mention that while it is not under the purview 
of this Committee, the Medicaid program is very important for 
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many transportation systems throughout the country and provides 
some infrastructure as well. CMS is currently proposing some rules 
that could limit that benefit to low-income, medically challenged 
people and could actually affect the ability of other transit agencies 
to provide the service. 

We are very appreciative of the work of SAFETEA-LU, the op- 
portunity it has provided in funding for not-for-profits, particularly 
through 5310, the ability to flex money. We encourage the continu- 
ation of that and also for the initiatives that call for coordination 
of services between human services organizations such as ours and 
other organizations in the community. 

Thank you very much, and we look forward to another 100 years 
of service in upstate New York. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you for your interesting testimony and his- 
tory. 

I am looking for my question sheet, which I had before I left and 
now it has disappeared. And I had written some notes on it which 
are not on this one. 

Well, let's start with sort of a couple of general questions. We 
had several witnesses talk about the enhanced funding. That is ob- 
viously something that is going to be very much an issue as we go 
into reauthorization. 

I mean, pretty much everyone except Mary Peters would say, and 
those who are her acolytes or she, whoever she is an acolyte of, 
would say that there is not adequate Federal investment in the na- 
tional transportation system, and we need to enhance that. Our 
first one or two witnesses pointed out problems with the potential 
drop-off in vehicle miles traveled or increase in fuel efficiency in 
terms of relying on the gas tax. 

I mean, we can deal with the fuel efficiency issue by having an 
index that would keep the tax stable according to average fleet fuel 
economy. Obviously, the drop in miles traveled is something that 
will affect the trust fund further. 

I am curious what ideas people would have for the short term. 
We have held hearings on this, and most witnesses seem to feel 
that moving toward a mileage parameter such as has been modeled 
in Oregon is desirable, but probably at least one, maybe two, au- 
thorizations out. 

Does anybody have any reflections on what they might do more 
immediately or would do in terms of reauthorization to get more 
funding? 

Mr. Lynch. Mr. Chairman, would you like me to try that first? 

Mr. DeFazio. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lynch. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, the point of your ques- 
tion is immediately. When you are looking at a number of different 
funding opportunities and scenarios to fund the Highway Trust 
Fund, there is really only one — immediately — and that is a General 
Fund infusion to the Highway Trust Fund. 

I think closely following the next step of being immediate might 
be looking at the fund itself, and looking at some of the exemptions 
that have been allowed in that trust fund— and not take away the 
exemptions, because I think some of the exemptions are in fact im- 
portant; but let's recognize that they may be properly a General 
Fund obligation, that today are a Highway Trust Fund obligation. 
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I think that is really the only way we are going to do it imme- 
diately. 

Mr. DeFazio. Similar to the ideas that are being bandied about 
to fix the projected shortfall is by recapturing some of that money 
with General Fund contributions? 

Mr. Lynch. The Wyden-Thune bill is another example, which is 
a federally funded, assisted bonding bill which would provide 
money in a way similar to the Flighway Trust Fund. Those would 
be things that would be my recommendation, which would handle 
the problem the quickest right now. 

The VMT is something to look at, but it is a long ways off. I don’t 
think that is something that we could grasp right away. Oregon 
has done a great job in analyzing VMT, but even they, I think, 
would tell us we are a ways off from perfecting that. 

Mr. DeFazio. Mr. Pangborn, you said you represent a transit dis- 
trict. Tell me about the stresses on your transit district or what 
you are aware of, and others, because of this very abrupt and very 
high run-up in high fuel prices and, therefore, correspondingly ab- 
rupt run-up in your passenger loads. 

Mr. Pangborn. I have worked for the transit district for 25 
years, and I never could see that I would be in this particular situ- 
ation. Our ridership has grown 35 percent in 3 years and 17 in the 
last year. I mean, all of the things we worked for and urged people 
to do, they are doing, primarily driven, I believe, by the price of 
fuel. 

At the same time, we are facing a situation where our board just 
approved a significant increase in fares— very difficult one because, 
for a lot of people, it will be hard to absorb even a quarter in- 
crease— from $1.25 to $1.50; and we are going to have to cut serv- 
ice because we do not have the funds, we don’t have the revenue 
streams to support the increase particularly in the fuel and the in- 
crease in the ADA-required services, our dial-a-ride services. 

They are growing at 15 percent a year, and our revenue source 
is growing at about 7 percent. What we are having to do is rob the 
fixed-route service in order to support the dial-a-ride service. It is 
a travesty, in some sense, because we are getting people on the sys- 
tem that are really accepting it, just in terms of wanting to be on 
transit, and we are running out of capacity and having to cut serv- 
ice. 

Mr. DeFazio. So we have sort of the perfect storm. People are 
being driven to transit because they can’t afford fuel and transit 
can’t afford the fuel either. So, then, you have got to raise fares on 
the people who are flooding to transit and at the same time cut the 
service, and there will be less availability. 

Mr. Pangborn. Yes, absolutely. 

Mr. DeFazio. If there was, say, some emergency injection or au- 
thorization to draw on the T ransit T rust F und this year, do you be- 
lieve that it could be well applied by not only your transit district 
but transit districts across the country to meet a very unantici- 
pated, short-term emergency situation? 

Mr. Pangborn. Well, I hope it is short-term. It may not be, but 
it would give us the time to find solutions. I mean, that is what 
we need, because otherwise we are going to have to cut service, and 
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we will lose that very inertia that we have now. It would be crit- 
ical, in my estimation. 

Mr. DeFazio. Well, Goldman Sachs, who controls a significant 
part of our fuel supply— most people don’t know, but our fuel sup- 
ply is not controlled by Exxon Mobil, Shell and others— it is con- 
trolled by Goldman Sachs and Morgan Stanley and others. 

Goldman Sachs keeps predicting $200, and of course, if they are 
long, it is going to $200 because they are making money and they 
are controlling the market. It is unregulated, thanks to a dead guy, 
Ken Lay, and Enron— but they are predicting the prices will stay 
really high only until the election, so they probably know. 

Mr. Pangborn. Well, I hope it is short-term, because for us a 20 
cent increase in the price of a gallon of diesel represents 1 percent 
service loss. That is what we have to cut in order to make that up. 

Mr. DeFazio. Twenty 

Mr. Pangborn. A 20-cent increase in the price of a gallon of die- 
sel represents 1 percent of service for us. So we buy 1 million gal- 
lons of fuel a year, so 20 cents would be 200,000. That is what 1 
percent of service costs us. 

So if it goes up 20 percent and we don’t have a corresponding in- 
crease in revenue, we have to cut 1 percent of service. 

Mr. DeFazio. Okay. 

We have had several people testify, Mr. Lynch and Mr. McDon- 
ald, specifically, and I believe there was one other, about rural sort 
of trying to meet— well, and of course, Greyhound to some extent- 
rural needs, particularly trying to target small communities that 
don’t have viable scheduled service or other transit options— al- 
though it seems like Tennessee is doing some interesting and inno- 
vative things there. 

I am just curious, I have been asking for some time now how in 
Federal policy we could better address the needs of the dispersed 
rural populations, particularly an aging rural population, cost-effec- 
tively. 

And I would be interested in a quick response anybody has on 
that. 

Mr. McDonald. 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

One way that would help us is technology. We don’t have access 
on our side of the street, nonprofit agencies, necessarily to a solid 
funding stream for technology; but in the less-populated areas, if 
we can get better scheduling and dispatching and vehicle-locating 
systems, I think that would help in terms of the— and sharing that 
among a variety of service providers in a coordinated fashion, I 
think that could help. 

Mr. DeFazio. So an IT system that would provide real-time in- 
formation and routing to those drivers to both save time and fuel? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DeFazio. That is very interesting. 

Mr. McDonald. That is not typically available to agencies like 
ours. It is more available, it seems, to more transit— traditional 
transit systems. 

Mr. DeFazio. That is very interesting. 

Mr. Isaacs. 
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Mr. Isaacs. Let me grow that to a different level, information 
technology. 

The technology exists now to allow persons to go onto the I nter- 
net, buy an airline ticket, rent a car, get a taxicab and take care 
of their urban transit needs in order to enable a person that they 
can schedule service on Bill’s system, get to Rochester and grab a 
Greyhound bus and perhaps even buy a ticket for both of those 
services, and then do a seamless trip all the way to their destina- 
tion. 

That is within grasp, and the further integration of local— non- 
profit, public and private services on the local, regional and inter- 
city level is something SAFETEA-LU started. We can take that a 
bit further though. 

Mr. DeFazio. Again, if you have any specific suggestions in that 
specific area, I would be happy to hear them. 

Mr. Pangborn. 

M r. Pangborn . I can give you a very specific example of that. 

We just opened a call center in the Eugene-Springfield area. Be- 
fore this call center we used to have three systems that managed 
Medicare and our dial-a-ride service. We combined them all in one, 
and the key was technology, as Mr. McDonald said. 

Were we able to— in terms of dispersing who is the best provider 
to provide the trip and how to build that trip and who is going to 
pay for that through these myriad of funding resources, it really re- 
quires a very sophisticated IT system in a centralized area-wide 
system. 

But it can be done. It is much more efficient, and it begins to 
provide services out into the more rural areas. 

Mr. DeFazio. Great. Thank you. 

Mr. Lynch. 

Mr. Lynch. Mr. Chairman, I will just add one more point that 
really dovetails well with the other three, and that is offering more 
flexibility in the other program. 

In rural States, you know, flexibility is very important because 
of the diversity of the riders that we may have and the multitude 
of different types of riders we may have within a transportation 
system. So allowing us more flexibility to spend that Federal dollar 
would support what the three other individuals just testified to. 

In Montana, we grew, in 2005, under the increased funding of 
SAFETEA-LU from 12 providers in Montana prior to 2005 to over 
36. If we had more flexibility within the program— supported with 
additional funding— that would allow us to grow even more pro- 
viders and offer more affordable opportunities for people to ride 
mass transit. 

Mr. DeFazio. I would appreciate any follow-up you can give us 
on specific barriers to that flexibility. That would be helpful. 

With that, I turn to M r. B rown. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would thank all the 
members of the panel for coming and sharing this insight. 

Mr. Limehouse, in your closing remarks you identified partner- 
ships as the future of transportation funding. I would like you to 
explore that thought a little more, and please mention any active 
partnerships that you have seen that have been successful. 
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Mr. Limehouse. Mr. Chairman— and I have trouble not calling 
Congressman Brown "Chairman Brown," because he was Chairman 
of our Ways and Means for so long— but he put together and au- 
thorized a bill that provided us with a State transportation infra- 
structure bank, which I was suggesting might be something that 
could be applied on a Federal level, because this would allow you 
to leverage the existing funds that you have without creating new 
funds. 

Congressman Brown's act provided one of the most innovative 
programs in the United States, and it is kind of the old theory, the 
good Lord helps those who help themselves. We have, I under- 
stand, done more projects under our State infrastructure bank pro- 
gram than all the other States put together. That is my under- 
standing. Major projects, rural and urban, they have been very suc- 
cessful, about $3 billion in new projects, and we got them done. 

We did 27 year's worth of work in South Carolina in 7 years with 
the use of bonding programs; and we did it under the old pricing, 
so we didn't get hit by some of this inflation. 

So we are pushing the fact that if you will partner with the 
States, you will see who is really serious about going ahead with 
programs, and they will find other sources of funding to match the 
Federal funds. The program I am referring to, Congressman Brown 
put in a local match so that all the local communities that wanted 
projects or projects that— existing ones improved, like the bridges 
down in Charleston and the interstate in his district, they were re- 
quired to put up a local match, so they came from a variety of 
sources, but not gas tax. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Limehouse, on the issue with the local match, 
do you know how many counties have actually had referendums to 
implement a local sales tax in order to generate the local match on 
the infrastructure bank? 

Mr. Limehouse. Congressman, we have a local sales tax in Beau- 
fort, York, Florence, Oconee, Berkeley, Dorcester, Charleston and 
about five or six counties that are putting it on the referendum for 
this year. So they realize that if they don’t put something into the 
fund that we are not going to be able to do all the things— any 
State that is growing can’t keep up with their infrastructure needs, 
so that is what we are going to. 

We are not just using local option sales tax, we are using hospi- 
tality tax, we are using local option gas tax, a variety of sources 
to supplement the State and the Federal funds. 

Mr. Brown. With that background, do any other members of the 
panel have any creative ideas that they have used to enhance the 
road infrastructure in your jurisdictions? 

Mr. Isaacs. If I may, Greyhound has been working very closely 
with a number of State DOTs to improve the number of enhanced 
transportation services statewide and even to replace some of the 
services that have been lost in our reorganization. 

What we are finding— even this week, I had a conversation with 
a rural transit agency in Alabama. Where you have an economic 
engine and a small urban area, you have the ability to raise the 
sales tax, convention taxes and others. 

In rural America, agencies and cities or small towns are strug- 
gling to come up with that local match. I knew an agency this week 
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that had a capital grant made available through SAFETEA-LU 
that could not raise the local match and had to have the— the grant 
was not fully realized as a result. 

There has got to be some way, especially for rural areas, to help 
meet that. One of our thoughts was to help meet, at least on the 
surface side, with the local in-kind match using Greyhound, unsub- 
sidized Greyhound services of value for that purpose. 

Mr. Brown. I know the Secretary can probably answer this bet- 
ter than me, but in South Carolina we have what we call a C Fund 
program that actually helps— we called it back in the early parts 
the "farm-to-market roads," which helped, I guess, subsidize those 
local communities that could not participate. 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDonald. Mr. Brown, we have worked to get matching 
dollars for some of the Federal transit grants that we have from 
private sources and have found some measure of success with that, 
local businesses that we contract with to provide shopping shuttles, 
as well as foundation and grants that way. 

We have struggled a bit to get flexibility of match with some of 
the other Federal funding sources, however, such as the Adminis- 
tration on Aging; and it seems that we get an unclear message 
about whether we can utilize some of those fundings, put them to- 
gether, if you will, to buy a vehicle. And it would certainly be help- 
ful to have that flexibility. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I know my time is gone. 

The dialogue I was trying to create is the fact that our Flighway 
Trust Fund up here is certainly underfunded, I think, by about $8 
billion. We are trying to reconcile that now. 

But what I wanted to just identify was the struggling the States 
are having to try to meet the congestion problems they have had 
within the States, and also as we increase the mileage of our vehi- 
cles and actually have less funds coming in with the gas tax. 

I would hope that this Committee would take a look at trying to 
find some alternative ways to finance the reserve fund. 

Thank you. 

Mr. DeFazio. I thank the gentleman. I am open to ideas on that, 
so I would be happy to have that discussion. 

Mr. Arcuri. 

Mr. Arcuri . Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to thank the panel for being here. I would like to 
especially thank Mr. McDonald, my neighbor from New York. I 
apologize for not getting back in time for all of your testimony, but 
I heard the end, and thank you for being here and sharing your 
perspective with us. 

Gentlemen, I just have one guestion. I am from a district that 
has several cities, small cities in it. They all have mass transit 
companies in them. Some are the same companies, some share the 
same company between municipalities, others have independent. 

My concern is this: The companies are good at getting people 
from the inner city, the cities to the suburbs, but how are we going 
to get the people from the rural areas, who are really suffering, 
into the urban areas where many of them do their shopping? They 
seem to be suffering the most as a result of the gas prices. They 
have to come the longest distances. 
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I mean, do we put the lines in? Do we run the lines to the rural 
areas and hope that they will come? You know, "build it and they 
will come"? Or do we wait until the demand gets to the point where 
we have to then bite the bullet for the short term and let the lines 
run even if the ridership is down very low? 

Do you have any thoughts or suggestions on it? 

Mr. Isaacs? 

Mr. Isaacs. With respect to rural service, the shifting demo- 
graphics don’t always support building the service and they will 
come. 

I think the successes that we have seen with our efforts are link- 
ages between the existing— there are, what, roughly 1,000 rural 
transit operations throughout the United States, and the extent to 
which those rural transit agencies can link with inter-regional and 
intercity services coming into Rochester where there may be an 
intermodal facility, where modes are all present— Amtrak, regional 
rail, ground, and others— can certainly enhance the mobility of 
rural customers. 

But— sometimes it may be a demand-response service coming 
from the rural area into the more urbanized area, but the network 
is there. I think building a bridge among the disparate players to 
integrate the services long term is a good policy idea. 

Mr. Arcuri. Mr. McDonald? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, Mr. Arcuri, I think that one of the ways is 
to take those resources in those rural areas, whether it is an Office 
for the Aging vehicle and so on— and it gets to that technology and 
coordination piece again, where if we can have better communica- 
tion and better linking of those existing resources, and know where 
they are and how to dispatch them better, we could build on that 
and run a shuttle into a more urban area. 

And we are doing that. I think we can do more of that. The in- 
vestment doesn’t have to be huge vehicles and fixed route lines al- 
ways; it can be more of a coordination focus, removing those bar- 
riers, though, that prevent an Office for the Aging vehicle to be 
used in another fashion, for instance. 

Mr. Arcuri. Well, now I guess the tough question, how do we get 
that message out? How do we get that message out to people in the 
rural communities that the services— that services will be granted 
at the fol I owi ng ti mes? 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pangborn. I don’t think it is difficult to get the message out. 
There is a pent-up demand out there; they are looking for it. There 
are communication services. There are a number of social networks 
that are already established. It is really to have the service. 

One example— and flexibility is really the key— is what’s called 
the deviated fixed route, is that you have— you put it out and say, 
we are going to run a bus from this little small community into a 
large community twice a day or every 2 days, whatever it is, and 
here are the days; and if you live within so many miles of that, we 
will actually come off route and pick you up. 

You start doing that, and soon you will build a market that 
maybe you can even add more service because people will start 
finding ways to get to it. 
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People work very hard to get to that transportation they need. 
You just need to have it out there and accessible to them. That is 
our experience anyway. 

Mr. Arcuri . Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lynch. Congressman, I might add, in Montana we are rural. 

I n fact, we are as rural as it gets. We were able to, in just less than 
3 years, triple the ridership, the entities serving riders in the State 
of M ontana, going from 12 to over 36. 

In what we did, as I mentioned earlier, flexibility is very impor- 
tant. But in that flexibility, I think you also need to encourage, in 
a way, providing revenue to those agencies that are willing to co- 
ordinate, meaning that they are not just going to take their rider, 
they are going to take a multitude of riders. 

I believe you also— we need to look at how we are positioning 
those buses. You know, buses should be going to— buses and trains 
and airplanes should be going to the same areas rather than drop- 
ping somebody off 15 miles from another location and another form 
of transportation. I think that is an enhancement to mass transit 
that is very much needed even in rural States. 

Mr. Arcuri. Mr. Limehouse. 

Mr. Limehouse. Congressman, we had a situation that goes right 
to the point of your question. I found that there were numerous 
providers that were all going by the same place, so in our State last 
year we diverted the funding to some of the other agencies where 
we didn't have the ridership. And so, you might be going to medical 
treatment, or you might be going to work, but the same provider 
is now carrying multiple passengers of different persuasions. 

So it has worked out pretty well. It is certainly better for us be- 
cause it is cheaper for us to pay somebody else than to run the 
same route with nobody on the bus. 

So that is what we are doing. Thank you. 

Mr. Arcuri. Very good. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you. 

Howard, do you have any questions? You don’t have to have any 
questions, but if you have one, I will entertain them now. 

Mr. Coble. I will ask one very quickly. Thank you. Pardon my 
late arrival. I had to go to the floor, as you all know. 

Mr. Limehouse, my neighbor to the south, in your testimony you 
speak of the Highway Trust Fund’s inability to effectively meet the 
demands of the motoring public. What alternatives, solutions, 
would be a better option for financing our Nation's surface infra- 
structure? 

Mr. Limehouse. Congressman, we have to get away from the 
number of gallons purchased, because it is not in our national in- 
terest to use a large number of gallons of motor fuel. So the tax 
has to be based on the number of lane-miles or some calculation 
that is usage and not number of gallons of gas you buy. 

I n our State and also in North Carolina, because we have aggres- 
sive programs right now because we are growing, both tourism and 
other— you know, manufacturing, we feel that we should partner 
with the local communities and the Federal Government to come 
up with and get private business involved in the transportation 
systems. 
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Mr. Coble. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lynch, at the table, you probably are the most rural State 
represented here today. Let me ask you a two-part question. 
Should Federal dollars continue to be a central part of financing in- 
frastructure needs in rural States, A; and, B, how do rural States 
attempt to leverage resources to maximize each Federal dollar they 
receive for their transportation systems? 

Mr. Lynch. Congressman, the answer to the first question is, 
yes, and primarily because of what we are dealing with in our— 
the five States that I am talking about. In particular, in Montana, 
for example, we basically have— 24 of our 56 counties have less 
than two people per square mile. So, to find some resources from 
the citizenry within the State of Montana is very difficult for in- 
creasing funding. We need a strong Federal role in highway trans- 
portation for the State of Montana. 

We maximize— we have a very high state gas tax. And, as I said 
in my written testimony, ours is $156 per capita in what we con- 
tribute to the Federal highway account, which is far above the na- 
tional average. And we have a high gas tax in Montana, but we 
also have a lot of uses— we are a bridge State. Our State provides 
opportunities for other States, and that is why the Federal role, I 
think, is very important for our State. 

We match every Federal dollar we receive, and we do it very effi- 
ciently. We have a pavement management system to make sure we 
put the money on the roads that need the attention and not nec- 
essarily a favored project anywhere. 

Mr. Coble. Thank you. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. De Fazio. The next set of questions will be from Ms. Hirono. 

I have to complete a call to my governor on an urgent issue, so 
I am going to ask her to assume the Chair and excuse myself from 
the panel. She will take over in a moment. 

Ms. Hirono. [presiding.] Mr. Limehouse, I think I heard you say- 
ing something about you were able to do 37 years of infrastructure 
work in only 7 years. 

Can you just tell me a little bit more about that, because one of 
the things that we have heard in our various hearings is that it 
takes so long to get the Federal money, to go through all the hoops 
and to do anything. So I am very interested to hear how you all 
did it. 

Mr. Limehouse. Thank you, Congresswoman. 

What we determined was that the cost of construction, materials 
and labor was going up faster than the interest that we would have 
to pay on bonds, so we bundled together all of the projects around 
our State that we thought we would need to do; and we calculated 
with the use of an aggressive bonding program through the infra- 
structure bank that we formed under the legislation that Congress- 
man Brown authored. We went out and hired large companies to 
break it down so that they will— you know, all of the State was 
represented, and we completed those projects in 7 years. 

So now a small portion of our Federal and State funds go to serv- 
ice debt instead of building roads. We have found it to be extremely 
successful, and it was a fantastic cost savings to the State. 
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Ms. Hirono. Now, we don’t have a Federal version of an infra- 
structure bank, right? I mean, that was one of the bills suggested, 

I think it was only last week, in one of these hearings that we have 
had here. 

Would you recommend that the Federal Government look to pay- 
ing for Federal infrastructure needs through this kind of an entity 
or through a bonding kind of a fund-raising mechanism than what 
we currently have? 

Mr. Limehouse. In my opinion, if you authorize that imme- 
diately, that would get us through this crisis period, because then 
you would only— only the projects that States were really inter- 
ested in, or local communities were focused on that had need would 
go forward, because if they had to help, they wouldn’t be so quick 
to ask for funding. 

So I think a national infrastructure bank along the lines that we 
developed would be very helpful right now, particularly in this pe- 
riod of time where no one can keep up with construction costs that 
are rising so quickly. If you bonded out, you made your projects, 
you would fix those costs today. 

We also use design bill and other things that set the costs on the 
front end, so that we didn't have them escalate through the life of 
the project. Those are the techniques that we are using to control 
our costs in South Carolina. 

Ms. FIirono. Do the other panelists have anything to add? Do 
you agree that we should look to other ways of raising money to 
pay for our infrastructure needs? Bonding? 

Fiaving an infrastructure bank at the Federal level may be one 
way. Do you have any thoughts, any of the other panelists? 

Yes. 

Mr. Lynch. Congresswoman, I mentioned in my testimony and 
also here, the Build America Bonds program is a good program. 
Why I think it is good for rural States is that it guarantees money 
to the rural States. Infrastructure banking plans, they are okay as 
long as the mechanism is, but how are you going to get the funds 
to States like Montana and the other four that I represent that 
have small amounts of funding. 

You know, a $50 million project in Montana has never happened. 
I think most of these infrastructure banks and large programs are 
talking about $500 million projects or programs. So, I think when 
you look at funding sources you can’t lose sight of the needs that 
rural America has and the limitation they have to participate in 
such mega-programs. 

Ms. FIirono. Well, I can completely agree with that because I 
represent a district that is six islands, and five of the six islands 
don’t really have much of a transportation system to begin with. 

I have another question about— but I think one of you mentioned 
that we— or many, several of you may have mentioned that we 
have these funding silos for highways, for aviation. There is some 
suggestion that maybe we should not have these silos, to create 
more flexibility, intermodal flexibility not just within the Flighway 
Trust Fund, to have flexibility there, but to allow— to think in 
terms of intermodal so that we can use these various funds in ways 
that will allow States, as well as the Federal Government, to estab- 
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lish some priorities in a different way than we currently approach 
the issue. 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, Congresswoman. I just want to reiterate 
how important that is for agencies such as ours and other not-for- 
profits and small rural transit where what we could do with what 
is a small rounding error in a highway project is phenomenal. 

To the extent that it is easier to flex some of those dollars be- 
tween these silos and have local planning areas and local commu- 
nities have some authority in saying that, would be just an incred- 
ible boost and help to community transportation. 

Ms. Hirono. Do the rest of you agree with that kind of an ap- 
proach? We would have to do a lot of changes to Federal law in 
order to allow that kind of flexibility, wouldn’t we? 

Yes. 

Mr. Pangborn. Yes, the SAFETEA-LU did actually build in 
some flexing between highway dollars and transit. I know in Or- 
egon that money was flexed at the State level and went into 
projects such as was mentioned by the last speaker, and we have 
used it at LTD. Of course, it is a double-edged sword. 

Right now, you have this big press coming to have more empha- 
sis on transit. At the same time the roads are in really tough cir- 
cumstance also. But at least you make it a local decision. It is 
made at the level where people really have to live with the product. 
It is not-- you know, the Federal Government acknowledging it is 
a need, but letting the decision be made locally in a flexible way; 
and I think that is appropriate. 

Ms. Hirono. Thank you. I believe my time is up. Does anyone 
else have questions? 

Mr. Carney? 

Mr. Carney. Thank you, Madam Chair. This is a question for the 
entire panel. 

We know how much it costs, or we have a rough estimate, at 
least, of how much it costs to fix the Nation's infrastructure. 

Do we have any idea of the cost if we don’t? Feel free, panelists, 
to jump in on that one. 

Mr. McDonald. A lot more. 

Mr. Pangborn. I wish I could give you a number. I can tell you 
in some ways, you know. I talked about, we are having to raise 
fares and cut services. 

I just was at a public hearing last week where there were 35 peo- 
ple, all testifying, saying that if you cut my service, I will lose my 
job; I have no other means to get to my job. If you cut my service, 

I will not be able to go to school, because I will have to move. You 
know, that is very difficult. 

So, I mean, there are some real, real issues here in terms of peo- 
ple, just economic viability of a community if, in fact, we don’t real- 
ly make an investment. 

Mr. Carney. Mr. McDonald. 

Mr. McDonald. Congressman, to that point, I know in the areas 
of nonemergency medical transportation, there have been some re- 
cent studies that have done an analysis of the cost benefit. And the 
higher cost of not getting people to medical care for preventive 
services is quite staggering. I don’t know what those numbers are, 
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but the Transportation Research Board did a recent study, which 
is available. 

I mean, it is staggering. It is what you think it would be. It is 
more than just not being able to get down a highway because it is 
not fixed. Or cross a bridge; I mean, it has life-threatening implica- 
tions and higher health care costs as well. 

Mr. Carney. Thank you. 

Yes, Mr. Bobrowski. 

Mr. Bobrowski. I think a great example is the Appalachian De- 
velopment Highway System within a large region, a 13-State re- 
gion. That program was developed back in the 1960s, and continues 
now and is expected to be completed in 2035. 

That really is the primary region that the Appalachian region 
has been able to achieve progress towards parity with the rest of 
the country. It really is based upon transportation, removing isola- 
tion, allowing folks economic opportunities. 

Certainly that has occurred within our region. U.S. Highway 25E 
is a highway that is going to cut about 60 miles of travel between 
folks coming from the east going to the west, and is also going to 
be designated— we hope it is going to be designated as a National 
Scenic Byway. So there are tremendous tourism possibilities. 

There is economic development there. There is efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness there. 

Today, our Tennessee Department of Transportation has turned 
into an operation and maintenance organization primarily, not able 
to develop new projects. That is a big, big problem for our rural 
areas and something that is backlogging; it is going to continue 
into the future as Federal recessions occur, so things are getting 
much worse. 

Mr. Carney. So you wouldn’t mind seeing some more ARC high- 
way miles allotted? 

Mr. Bobrowski . We would love to see more miles. 

Mr. Carney. Me, too. 

Anyone else on the larger question? 

Yes, Mr. Lynch. 

Mr. Lynch. Congressman, you know, it is a very important ques- 
tion, but also a very difficult one to answer. I think it would be dif- 
ficult for States, you know, rural States like ours, which do not 
have a large population. 

I am assuming, when you say you no longer fund the Federal 
transportation system, two things happen: You are just not funded 
at all and no repairs are made. Or do you look at other ways of 
funding within that State? There are States that would just not be 
able to pick up that load — look at the size of Montana and 600 
miles across and the bridging that you have. 

The second cost you have is, it wouldn’t just be the cost to Mon- 
tana. There is a tremendous amount of economic engines that are 
being developed, from Portland and Seattle to Chicago to Min- 
neapolis, that not having a transportation system across the State 
of Montana wouldn’t mean they would move their goods to another 
route. It would mean they would probably lose their business to an- 
other entity that could move their goods more efficiently or better. 
So the cost is insurmountable and would keep multiplying in that 
respect. 
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So— but when you look at the dollar aspect of a job, I can tell you 
that if we don't maintain our roadways, we can go from $1 million 
a mile to $4 million a mile in a very short period of time. If we 
have to totally turn our roads back to gravel, which some provincial 
governments north of our border have done because they have lost 
funding, that would be detrimental to the Federal transportation 
system; and it is probably a route we would not want to go down. 

Mr. Carney. Thank you. Anyone else? 

Thank you, Madam Chairman. No further questions. 

Ms. Hirono. Ms. Richardson. 

Ms. Richardson. Yes. I will be very brief. I am really here in 
support of my colleagues because I come from a pretty area that 
has highways everywhere. So when I read the material last night 
about rural roads and all this, it was a true learning experience. 

So I am here to support my colleagues. I have one question, 
though. 

There is discussion here in Washington about consolidating some 
of the Federal transportation grants to States. While the aim is to 
reduce the red tape and to speed the flow of funding to commu- 
nities, are there potential pitfalls that you worry about that could 
adversely affect your particular communities? 

If so, what could we do to help you if that, in fact, occurs? 

We have had— let me just summarize my question that I just 
asked you there. We have had several Committee hearings, and 
they have said we need to take the programs from 100 down to 10, 
and this would be one of them. 

What do you see the impacts would be, and how can we prevent 
you from being harmed in that way? 

Yes. 

Mr. Pangborn. I think consolidation and flexibility, which has 
been a theme that we have talked about here at the table, is an 
important goal. 

What you have in place is a whole system that has been built 
up to accommodate the Federal silos of funding. So I think a whole- 
sale kind of consolidation might throw kind of the local decision 
process into chaos, and it would take a while to adjust. 

I think a ratcheting down in terms of consolidation would be a 
good idea, though, because it would allow that greater flexibility 
and more local decision-making. But probably over a period of time, 
either during the 6-year course of a bill or over the course of a cou- 
ple of bills, it takes a long time for local governmental decision- 
making processes to adjust. You have got this whole system, and 
if you do it quickly, it really doesn’t accomplish where you want to 
go because you get poor decisions instead of reasoned decisions. 

Ms. Richardson. Mr. McDonald. 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, Congresswoman. I have been in community 
transportation for 25-plus years, and I can say, probably, it would 
be worth the risk in terms of the trade-offs. 

Ms. Richardson. That is very interesting. 

Mr. McDonald. If you were to have more consolidation, have 
more local control and say, because the silos, I just conclude, pre- 
vent a lot from happening. For people with disabilities and the el- 
derly, which is the group that we work with, there is so little 
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money now in Federal transit funds dedicated to that purpose, that 
I think the risk is worth it for us. 

Ms. Richardson. Thank you. 

I yield back the balance of my time to our great Chairman and 
Chairwoman. 

Ms. Hirono. Chairman Oberstar. 

Mr. Oberstar. Thank you, Madam Chairman, for covering bases 
while Mr. DeFazio tends to other issues. It is good to be have you 
in the chair. 

Ms. FIirono. It is good to be here. 

Mr. Oberstar. You are a strong advocate of public transit, and 
we appreciate that very much. 

This hearing is very important for the future of transportation. 
I have been distracted by other Committee activities this morning, 
one of which was a session with the travel and tourism interests 
from across the country. Mr. Mica and I, actually, our Full Com- 
mittee Ranking Member and I are making a presentation to travel 
and tourism interests about the need to sustain transportation in 
the future for support of this third most important economic sector 
in most of our States. 

But so much of travel and tourism is centered around attractions 
in rural communities, I pointed out that Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton National Parks attract 9.5 million visitors a year. That is 
five times the population of Montana, and Wyoming combined. You 
can repeat that all across the country. 

Now, in the aviation situation, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Brown, who is a champion for travel to South Carolina 
for tourism investment in South Carolina, he knows very well that 
if everybody had to drive there, they wouldn't come. 

You have to— you need all the modes. We need to upgrade the 
high-speed rail service on the East Coast. We need to invest in the 
Midwest high-speed rail initiative. We need to invest in the south- 
ern tier, in the northern tier, service that used to be the Empire 
Builder to the West Coast from Minneapolis-St. Paul. California is 
one-fourth of all of Amtrak passenger traffic, but between these 
great points of interest are small towns, rural communities that 
are not adequately served by public transit. 

As the public has reached out for transportation alternatives in 
this high-fuel -price era again, although much more than in the 
1972-to-1974 oil crisis or in the mid-1980s when we had another 
spike in oil prices— and after Gulf War I there was a spike in oil 
prices, but it quickly subsided; this is long and sustained. 

People are looking for transportation alternatives. 

The problem is, we have underinvested in transit until the 
ISTEA legislation of 1991, when we began to increase the percent- 
age out of the Highway Trust Fund into transit systems and to es- 
tablish a set-aside, a separate account, formula program for rural 
transit, the 5311 program. But in that period of time from, say, the 
1960s until the mid-1990s, there was so little investment that our 
manufacturing capability moved offshore. 

I held hearings in 1985, 1986, 1987 on the Buy America program, 
working well in highways, working well in the Corps of Engineers, 
the Clean Water Program— terrible in transit because the capa- 
bility to produce all the parts had moved offshore. Allied Signal is 
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about the only domestic manufacturer, and they were outsourcing 
much of their work because there was no market for it. 

The market is there now, and those transit systems are aging. 
Transit buses should be replaced every 6 or 7 years; you find buses 
now that are running 1.5 million miles in urban centers. Our rail 
cars are— in light rail, commuter rail systems, street cars are rust- 
ing out. 

You go to places like Chicago, which has the second largest tran- 
sit system in America, 800 million trips a year; and they are weld- 
ing pieces in, holding their rails into the support structures of their 
rail cars, of their bus system. You look underneath, it is all rusting 
out, and they don’t have the capital to replace. 

Worse are the rural areas, smaller communities. 

When I was growing up, we didn’t have a car. My father had a 
very firm world view, if you can’t walk there or take the bus there, 
you don’t need to go there, wherever "there" is. So for one summer 
he bought a 1937 Ford to go fishing. And he would come home from 
work in the underground mine, and then we didn't know enough 
to drain the radiator, so the block froze and the car was scrapped, 
and we never again had a car. 

But we always had the Greyhound bus. And you would get on 
the Greyhound bus and go over to Hibbing, just 6 miles from Chis- 
holm, to see my grandmother and family over there. We would go 
across the range; that is the iron ore mining country. Then the 
automobile just sort of squeezed out bus service. 

So who is providing transportation services to small communities 
with aging populations who don’t want to move to urban centers, 
who have needs that are provided by urban centers such as, well, 
say, in Hibbing, a population of 20,000, of Virginia, a comparable 
population, Duluth? 

But if you live 30 miles out in the countryside, how do you get 
there? The Arrowhead Economic Opportunity Agency has a bus 
service, and similar economic opportunity agencies provide this 
service. It is not provided by a multicounty transit agency; it is not 
provided by a multicommunity transit agency. 

We have to find ways to provide that service. 

In hearings that I held also in the late 1980s on a multiplicity 
of transportation services into small towns or into rural areas, we 
found that those who are making calls on homes to take persons 
to medical visits or simply to shopping in minivans or minibuses 
often found someone on the floor with a heart attack or a stroke. 

They are providing a medical service. They are providing support 
service. Yet this is not part of an organized transportation service; 
it is part of some other function of government. 

All right, now, you are all practitioners of the art. What do we 
need to do to 5311 with the $2 billion that we allocated over the 
5 years of SAFETEA? What changes do we need to make in service, 
public transportation service to small communities, in what ways, 
to assure sustainability so that people don’t have to move out of 
their homes, don’t have to crowd into multi living facilities where 
they will enjoy their quality of life and live a better life and not 
be in some sort of public-supported activity like a nursing home or 
congregate-care activity? They can live independently, but they 
need transportation. 
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All right, there you are, there is your charge. You are going to 
write the next transportation bill, this part of it. Tell me what you 
want to do. 

Yes, Mr. Isaacs. 

Mr. Isaacs. With respect to rural transportation, intercity bus is 
essential, as you know. We have worked with your office many 
years now. We have worked with the Arrowhead Economic Oppor- 
tunity through J udy Byman for many years. You have been an ad- 
vocate for rural transit for a long time. 

There is still a discrepancy between the funding levels and the 
population levels in rural areas, so increasing the Federal funding 
for rural areas to at least match the population comparable to the 
percentages would be one step in the right direction. 

Maintaining the relatively small subsidies going to intercity bus 
service would help, and enabling those agencies that are out 
there— the Arrowhead Economic Opportunity Agency— to be able to 
link with intercity bus services, so that you do have a local pro- 
vider providing that service to the next larger town that can con- 
nect with intercity bus services. The same way with Amtrak, with 
the remaining air network that will be around in the years future 
and intermodal air transportation centers is, in my way, in my 
mind, the best bang for the buck. 

Mr. Oberstar. Well, rather than creating a new intercity trans- 
portation system, we already have Greyhound, J efferson lines, sev- 
eral other intercity private sector services. Is contracting with a 
transit— rural transit agency sufficient? 

Mr. Isaacs. It helps. Other than the 5311(f) program, there is no 
funding that enables that kind of connectivity to exist. Where it 
does exist, you have a local champion that takes it on. 

So to the one question that Ms. Richardson raised about what is 
the downside of removing the funding silos, one downside is mak- 
ing sure that those programs that are funded for rural areas, at 
least are funded at an appropriate level with some guarantees that 
there are going to be some funds available for them. 

But a program that would not only encourage those who want to 
do it locally, but make it the law of the land, would be very helpful. 

Mr. Oberstar. I paid particular attention to a question from Ms. 
Richardson, a new Member of Congress, that every time she walks 
into this Committee room, she has got her thinking cap on. We ap- 
preciate that. 

I just have to make a personal disclaimer about Greyhound. 
Greyhound started in my district between my hometown of Chis- 
holm and Hibbing, our next-door-neighbor town, by bus, Andy, who 
started driving miners to work in his 1926 Hupmobile. 

Go ahead, Mr. McDonald. My late wife is from Rochester, New 
York. 

Mr. McDonald. Oh, okay. It is a great place. 

Mr. Oberstar. I spent a lot of time up there. 

Mr. McDonald. Beautiful time of year up there right now. 

Mr. Oberstar. Yes. Lilacs. 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, exactly. 

In some of the more rural areas of Monroe County, Rochester, 
there are a lot of faith-based and volunteer groups that are pro- 
viding some of that transportation that you were referring to, and 
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other not-for-profits. I think what would help is some support for 
infrastructure, for vehicles, for communications, for technology, 
that could link them together and provide them some of the vehi- 
cles, literally, to do their work and share those vehicles. 

So whether that can be achieved through 5311 or 5310 or some 
sort of flexible pot— but to take some of the existing entities that 
are in the community and help build them up, not only the tradi- 
tional transit approach, but a lot of services being provided that 
way, and some are starting to get diminished with the high cost 
of fuel and ability to do it. 

But I think there are some creative ways to do that. 

Mr. Oberstar. We need a public entity, an oversight, to be the 
dispenser of grant funds. You can’t have the Federal Transit Ad- 
ministration making thousands and thousands of individual grants, 
but to major— so do you have some thoughts about creating, say, 
a multicounty, a multicity, rural transit provider entity, such as ex- 
ists already? 

Mr. McDonald. You have 

Mr. Bobrowski. Mr. Chairman, in my district that regional orga- 
nization already exists, the East Tennessee Resource Agency. And 
they typically coordinate the area offices on aging 

Mr. Oberstar. Yes. 

Mr. Bobrowski. —which served an awful lot of the population 
that uses rural public transportation. So those organizations are al- 
ready out there in many, many cases. Our particular organization 
serves 16 counties and the entire State of Tennessee is served by 
human resource agencies that operate rural transportation sys- 
tems. So I would advocate for using those existing organizations as 
conduits through which Federal funds could flow. And in all of 
these agencies are experiencing very, very significant— well, the 
squeeze is on of course. The aging population is placing more de- 
mand on the systems, and then, of course, operating costs are going 
through the roof. And in our particular district the replacement of 
very, very expensive vehicles is a particular problem as well. 

Mr. Oberstar. Do they operate on a regularly scheduled basis? 

Mr. Bobrowski. They do, yes, they do. And every county is 
served 

Mr. Oberstar. And under what overall jurisdiction is the human 
resources program? 

Mr. Bobrowski. We have 16 counties that are served by the 
human resource— or Knoxville. 

Mr. Oberstar. Is the board an entity of the 16 counties? 

Mr. Bobrowski. Yes, sir, it is. The board is composed of the may- 
ors of the 16 counties. 

Mr. Oberstar. Okay. That could be a very good model for else- 
where in the country. Others have thoughts? Mr. Lynch. 

Mr. Lynch. Mr. Chairman, you asked what we'd do if we had 
been given responsibility to write this portion of the bill. I think 
the first thing that I would do is thank you for the increase in Fed- 
eral funding that we got and respectfully ask you to keep it up in 
the next bill. 

Mr. Oberstar. Oh, we will, it will be bigger. 

Mr. Lynch. And under what we have done under the Schweitzer 
administration, Governor Schweitzer in Montana, for the first time 
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in years, if not the history of Montana, we have actually brought 
together two agencies which deal with rides — and that is the De- 
partment of Transportation and the Office of Public Health — and 
the grant money that they receive to provide ridership. And we are 
trying to coordinate our efforts with their efforts where we can 
maximize the Federal funding that we receive through Medicare 
and other sources through public health and that that we receive 
through the SAFTEA-LU in providing rides and transportation op- 
portunities. We have grown a lot in Montana since that. Since 
2005, we have gone from 12 transit providers to 36. That may not 
sound like a lot, but for a rural State like Montana, where some 
of us even still ride horses, that is a big improvement. 

One of the obstacles that we have seen, I think can be addressed 
by offering the flexibility, which I have talked about earlier, and 
through coordination within State agencies that deal with rides. 
What is important is really working the coordination level and try- 
i ng to consol i date services to the users 

Mr. Oberstar. Yes. 

Mr. Lynch, —of the transit system. And oddly enough, and sur- 
prising to me, our obstacle has not always been just from the gov- 
ernmental standpoint, but also the riders. And understanding that, 
you know, some riders don’t want to ride with other riders. When 
we are consolidating elderly with disabled and whatnot, there is 
sometimes problems. And I think our agency, our State, has taken 
a leadership role in trying to educate and basically eliminate some 
of the perceived conceptions of why two different uses of transpor- 
tation systems within our State can't function on the same bus. 
Now, there are going to be exceptions, but I think that is really the 
big effort that we need to do at a State level from a governmental 
standpoint. 

You asked earlier if there was a governmental agency that is re- 
sponsible. I think that is a very proactive move the States can 
make in trying to encourage people to share the ride. 

Mr. Oberstar. You touch on something that is very important 
and that is consolidating the multiplicity of services provided under 
the aegis of different Federal and non Federal programs. I found 
in hearings I have conducted in '87, '88, 137 Federal Government 
programs that provide funding for transportation services, most of 
them not in the Department of Transportation and the agencies 
weren’t talking to each other. 

Is that Mr. Clinger, a former Member of Congress, a Republican 
from Pennsylvania, a Ranking Member and myself, he and I were 
exasperated. So finally, I said we need to coordinate all of these. 
So we had three different cabinet officers whose departments were 
engaged in funding transportation activities. I said we're going to 
have a hearing, and all three of you are going to come. And we are 
going to find out how to coordinate. So they came and said, we 
have agreed on a coordinating counsel. When did you do that that? 
This morning. 

Yes, Mr. Pangborn. 

Mr. Pangborn. J ust to reemphasize that, you know the silos at 
the Federal level, the funding silos have built up the same silos at 
the State level. 

Mr. Oberstar. Yes, that is exactly right. 
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Mr. Pangborn. To get the Department of Transportation to talk 
to the Department of Health and Human Services with all these 
myriad of rules, the one thing the Federal government could do in 
the legislation is require that coordination and consolidation. So if 
you want the money, you have got to set up the system that it hap- 
pens at the local level. That would be absolutely critical. Because 
they deal from different perspectives, and it is very hard to get 
them to sit at the table and talk the same language. 

Mr. Oberstar. It hasn't changed in 20 years. Mr. Isaacs. 

Mr. Isaacs. And with respect to what you can do. What we have 
noticed over the past many years is that with what was previously 
the urban mass transportation programs and now the FTA pro- 
grams, is that State DOTs have typically been grant managers for 
those smaller programs. And in some states you haven’t seen as 
much focus on statewide public transportation planning where the 
state can take the lead role in becoming the advocate and the 
champion for linking all the rural services and regional operators 
into a statewide network with some Federal guidance and some 
oversight about what they should be planning and how they should 
be planning it. I think State DOTs can play that role very effec- 
tively. 

Mr. Oberstar. Mr. McDonald. That is a very good thought, I ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr. McDonald. One the requirements of SAFETEA-LU, which 
was a very positive gain, was the requirement that public transit 
and human services engage in a planning and develop local plans. 
And we have done that in our community and I am sure others 
across New York. So I would say that continuing that requirement 
is certainly in order. And then looking at again that local 9 county 
region, some strategic recommendations were developed. A lot of 
those had to deal with what we talked about today access to infor- 
mation and the creation of a central number and database, the use 
of technology, supporting specialized transportation as well as 
many recommendations on public transit. So continuing that re- 
quirement as has been said, which exists now in a new way and 
strengthening it in the reauthorization would be a very positive 
and continuing that process. 

Mr. Oberstar. We are down to about 6 or 7 minutes left on the 
vote. I would invite you to combine your thoughts and give us some 
principles, if you will, for improving service to rural communities 
through public transit, including over the road, inner city bus serv- 
ices, transit type activities and your thoughts about coordination 
and consolidation. Give us whatever number of points you think 
would be beneficial. We need to merge those into legislative lan- 
guage in the very near future as we prepare for the authorization 
bill next year. 

Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Ms. Hirono. [Presiding.] Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like 
to thank all the panel members for your input and ideas. And since 
the Chairman has put out a request to you, I am looking forward, 
along with the Members of the Committee for that information 
from all of you. Thank you very much. This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Subcommittee on Highways and Transit 

Hearing on “Connecting Communities: The Role of the Surface 
Transportation Network in Moving People and Freight” 

Tuesday, June 24, 2008 

Statement - Congressman Jason Altmire (PA-04) 

Thank you, Chairman DeFazio, for calling today’s hearing to discuss 
transportation issues facing our nation’s rural communities. This hearing continues our 
Committee’s efforts to fully understand the challenges facing our infrastructure in 
advance of next year’s reauthorization of the Safe, Accountable, Flexible, Efficient 
Transportation Equity Act. I would like to begin by thanking each of our witnesses for 
joining us today. Their years of experience at the state and local levels will be of great 
assistance to us as we prepare for next year. 

The Congressional District that I represent in western Pennsylvania is home to a 
number of rural communities, which face problems similar to those that our witnesses are 
here today to discuss. These issues - which include limited funding for roadway repair 
and a lack of public transit programs - must be addressed if we are to ensure our 
transportation network can accommodate our nation’s travelers for years to come. 

Analysis conducted by The Road Information Project highlights that the use of 
rural roads is on the rise. From 1990 to 2002, the use of rural roads rose by 27 percent 
for all vehicles and by 32 percent for large commercial trucks. Unfortunately, funding 
options for these rural roads remain limited and in many cases the areas are forced to 
compete with urban areas within the state for funding. As we look toward 
reauthorization of SAFTEA-LU next year, it will be important for the Committee to focus 
on this issue in order to ensure rural and non-urban roadways receive the funding needed 
to remain safe and operable. 

Chairman DeFazio, I thank you again for holding today’s hearing. 

### 
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Statement of 

The Honorable Jerry F. Costello 
Subcommittee on Water Resources 
Hearing on comprehensive Watershed management and planning 
june 24, 2008 

Thank you, Madame Chairwoman, for holding today’s hearing on 
comprehensive watershed management and planning. This is an important 
issue to examine to make sure all levels of government and integral 
stakeholders are involved in watershed planning and management. 

I believe we should embark on a comprehensive watershed 
management and planning approach given the condition of many coupled 
with water use conflicts and population pressures. In my congressional 
district, the Kaskaskia River and its watershed cover more than 10 percent of 
Illinois. Severe degradation has occurred because of flood control 
structures, roads, navigation channels, and agricultural runoff. As a result, 
in 1998, the Kaskaskia River was nominated under the American Heritage 
Rivers program, prompting local stakeholders to form the Kaskaskia 
Watershed Association (KWA). The KWA has worked to protect the 
watershed and balance navigation, recreation, water supply, conservation, 
sediment management, and other interests. I also worked with the KWA to 
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include a provision in the WRDA 2007 bill which furthered these unified 
planning and management efforts for the Kaskaskia watershed. 

I welcome the witnesses here today, and look forward to their 
testimony. 
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Committee on Transportation & Infrastructure 
Subcommittee on Highways and Transit 


“Connecting Communities: The Role of the Surface Transportation Network 
in Moving People and Freight” 

June 24, 2008 
10:00 a.m. 

2167 Rayburn House Office Building 
Opening Statement of Congressman Elijah E. Cummings 


Mr. Chairman: 

I thank you for calling today’s hearing to give us the 
opportunity to continue our examination of the role of our 
surface transportation network in moving people and 
freight throughout the nation, especially in our rural areas. 

This issue is of critical importance as we prepare to 
reauthorize the federal surface transportation programs last 
authorized through the Safe, Accountable, Flexible, and 
Efficient Transportation Equity Act: A Legacy for Users 
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(“SAFETEA-LU”), which of course expires in September 
2009. 

While SAFETEA-LU made a record level of investments in 
surface transportation infrastructure, these levels fell far 
short of the level of investment that the U.S. Department of 
Transportation indicated was needed just to maintain our 
existing infrastructure - much less to build new 
infrastructure. 

Unfortunately, we now face funding shortfalls before we 
even reach the end of this bill - and the critical issues that 
were left unresolved when SAFETEA-LU was developed 
have only become more acute. 


2 
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This is the backdrop - complicated now by rising fuel 
prices - against which we approach the next authorization. 

One area that requires additional attention in that 
authorization is the maintenance and safety of America’s 
rural road system. These roads provide critical links 
between small communities and they enable rural residents 
to access vital services that are not always available in rural 
areas. In addition, these roads are also important to 
maintaining the strength of the nation’s economy, as goods 
are moved from local industries to the national market 
place. 

Similar to their urban counterparts, rural areas are now 
experiencing congested roadways and declining air quality. 
Rural roads, along with rest of our rural infrastructure, are 
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being pushed to maximum capacity, exacerbating safety 
concerns. 

With over 2.9 million miles of rural roads in America, I am 
especially concerned about the high number of fatalities on 
these roads. According to the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration’s Fatality Analysis Reporting 
System, in 2006, more than 23,000 people were killed in 
rural motor vehicle crashes. This is more than twice the 
fatality rate in urban areas. This is simply not acceptable. 

As members of the Committee on Transportation and 
Infrastructure, we are tasked with ensuring that the nation 
has a world-class transportation system that is effective, 
efficient and, most importantly, safe. We must understand 
the unique needs of our neighbors in the small towns of 
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rural America, and work towards developing policies that 
specifically address these needs. 

I am confident that under the leadership of Chairman 
Oberstar and Chairman DeFazio, we can take steps to 
improve many of the challenges facing transportation in 
rural areas. I am hopeful that this issue will be met with 
equal fervor from a new Administration. 

I look forward to hearing the testimony of today’s panelists 
and their recommendations to improve the mobility of our 
citizens and freight goods. Thank you and I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 


#### 
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Statement of Rep. Harry Mitchell 
House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee 
Subcommittee on Highways and Transit 
6/24/08 


Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

As we consider the reauthorization of SAFETEA-LU, it is critical to evaluate how our surface 
transportation needs have changed. 

As you know, Arizona is now the fastest growing state in the nation. Since 1 970, our population 
has more than tripled. 

The Phoenix metropolitan area, long the largest in our state, is now one of the largest in the 
nation. According to the U.S. census, our metropolitan area is now the 13th largest in the nation, 
just behind San Francisco and Boston. 

Not surprisingly, all this growth has created an urgent need for new transportation infrastructure 
and congestion mitigation efforts. 

Today we will discuss the changing surface transportation needs of rural and small urban areas. 
These areas are critical to the overall operation of our nation’s intermodal transportation system. 

I look forward to hearing more from our witnesses. 

I yield back. 
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Statement of 

T he Honorable James L. Oberstar 
Hearing on Connecting Communities: The Role of the 
Surface Transportation Network in Moving People and Freight 
Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure 
Subcommittee on Highways and Transit 
June 24, 2008 


> I want to thank all of the witnesses for being here today for this important hearing. 

> Our nation’s intermodal surface transportation network serves as the backbone of 
our economic security and competitiveness, as well as our quality of life. It 
facilitates the movement of people and goods and links our communities to each 
other and the worid. 

> While much of the current surface transportation debate has focused on 
metropolitan mobility and congestion, we must also remember the importance of 
expanding and maintaining all aspects our nation’s highway and transit system. 
Ensuring surface transportation interconnectivity and access are critical to 
developing and maintaining a safe and reliable network 

> Today, 56 million people live in the nation’s 2,303 non-metropolitan counties. 
Another 35 million residents live on the fringes of metropolitan areas. Roadways 
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and public transportation services are critical to the economic development and 
quality of life in these small communities, providing vital links to educational and 
employment opportunities, as well as access to social services. 

> The surface transportation facilities in these regions are also critical to flow of 
people and goods throughout and across the nation. The Interstate Highway 
System originally grew out of a plan to connect cities of 50,000 or more. 

> Since this vision was laid out in 1956, significant changes have occurred in the U.S. 

o Between 1950 and 2007, the U.S. population doubled from 150 million to 300 
million, and GDP has exploded from $345 billion to $13 trillion. 

o Over this time, land use and economic development patterns have changed 
significandy, as have migration patterns, all leading to an increased 
dependence on our transportation infrastructure, particularly highways. 

o The use of highways has become the primary mode of choice for most 

Americans. The 2001 National Household Survey (the last survey completed 
by U.S. DOT) found that 87 percent of daily trips involved the use of 
personal vehicles. 

o In 2005, there were more than 3 trillion vehicle miles traveled, 5 times the 
level experienced in 1955. 

o Since 1970, imports to the U.S. have tripled and exports have doubled. 
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> These statistics point to the need for a renewed vision and strategy for addressing 
the nation’s surface transportation needs. This new vision cannot be just focused 
on addressing congestion. Rather, it must address access of passengers and freight 
across the entire network. 

> It also must continue to connect rural communities to urban centers, provide access 
to recreation opportunities and tourism destinations, and facilitate interstate 
commerce and f arm- to- market access. 

> Similarly, it must improve public transportation access within these states and 
communities. The National Surface Transportation Policy and Revenue 
Commission’s (“Commission”) Report release earlier this year found that public 
transportation services are vital to providing access to human service for those 
without cars, and called for expanded public transportation services in rural areas. 

> Unfortunately, only about 60 percent of the nation’s rural counties are served by 
public transportation, and 28 percent of those counties have very limited service. 
Many rural areas lack access to any public transportation service. 
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> Of the 1,200 transit operators that do provide service in rural areas, about two- 
thirds operate within single counties or towns, thereby limiting riders’ access to areas 
outside their immediate area. 

> A key issue for rural planners, and thus, state DOTs, is whether the assortment of 
county transit operations can be unified to provide a seamless system of transit 
beyond the local community so as to provide better transit connections for all 
citizens. 

> Because good transit service are necessary to provide people who rely on transit 
with access to jobs, services, and training opportunities, developing new and 
expanded transit systems are important for many smaller communities. 

> In order to expand rural transit, all of the stakeholders should be involved in the 
public process so that new strategies can be developed to improve regional mobility 
and create a transportation system that addresses the long-term needs of the region. 

> In developing this new strategy, we must recognize the unique challenges facing 
small and rural communities and states. The low population density and low traffic 
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volumes in these region’s makes it difficult to generate the revenues necessary to pay 
for roadway improvements. 

> There is a strong Federal interest in ensure that these vital links for people and 
freight are maintained and strengthened, and must remain a central aspect of our 
nation’s surface transportation policy. Failure to develop and maintain the 
interconnected surface transportation network will have significant negative 
consequences for our nation’s economic development and quality of life. 
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Congresswoman Laura Richardson 
Statement at Transportation and Infrastructure 
Subcommittee on Highways and Transit Hearing on 
“Connecting Communities: The Role of the Surface 
Transportation Network in Moving People and Freight” 
June 24, 2008 

2167 Rayburn House Office Building-10:00 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and Ranking 
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Member Duncan for holding this hearing on our 
nation’s network of highways and their ability to 
connect America’s expansive network of rural 
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areas. 


There is no doubt that Congress, and indeed this 
Subcommittee, has the responsibility to ensure 
our overhaul of American transportation policy 
benefits both rural and urban landscapes when 
we reauthorization of SAFETEA-LU. 
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As many of youdqiow, fny District, California’s 
37 th , is the “poster child” for the importance and 
impacts of goods movement. In fact, 45% of the 
nation’s imports coming onto American soil 
enter the San Pedro Bay PorfComplex and pass 
through my District. 

While my District is, in many cases, the first 
stop for imported goods in the U.S., the chain 
stretches into every retailer and small business in 
nation. Beyond strengthening the end of the 
goods movement chain, a strong investment by 
the federal government in the rural sections of 
the Interstate Highway System will provide new 
jobs and improve safety, no small concern 
among rural roadways. 
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This Committee is being faced with a real 
opportunity to confront these issues next year 
with the passage of a landmark SAFETEA-LU 
reauthorization bill. As such, I look forward to 
working with Chairman Oberstar and Chairman 
DeFazio on reforms to dramatically raise our 
federal investment in our nation’s highway and 
transit infrastructure. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Thank you, Chairman DeFazio, Ranking Member Duncan and members of the subcommittee, for the 
opportunity to comment on the investment, infrastructure and policies needed to ensure that our 
nation's transportation network adequately integrates the intermodal and multi-modal needs of 
America's communities, especially our small metropolitan and rural regions. 

My name is Terry Bobrowski. 1 am the Executive Director of the East Tennessee Development District, 
headquartered in Alcoa. I also currently serve on the Board of Directors of the National Association of 
Development Organizations (NADO) and serve as Chairman of NADO's taskforce on transportation. 

NADO provides advocacy, education, networking and research for regional development organizations 
primarily serving small metropolitan and rural regions. The association is an advocate for federal 
programs and policies that promote regional strategies and solutions for addressing local community 
and economic development needs. As the premier organization for executive leaders and professional 
staff of the nation's 525 regional development organizations, NADO and its members have worked 
together since 1967 to promote the regional cooperation of local governments and communities. 

The East Tennessee Development District (ETDD) is a voluntary association of municipal and county 
governments that are located in the mid-east region of Tennessee. ETDD provides 16 counties and 56 
municipalities with planning and development services while also serving as a forum for local 
governments to solve common problems associated with economic development and growth. This 
includes coordinating the activities and programs of two rural planning organizations (RPO) covering 
areas outside of the Knoxville and Morristown Metropolitan Planning Organizations' (MPO) footprints. 
Our RPOs provide a forum for local consultation and ensure that rural local officials and other 
stakeholders will be a part of the state's transportation planning process. 

The members of NADO support full and sustainable funding for the nation's highway, safety and transit 
needs. As Congress works towards reauthorization of the SAFETEA-LU surface transportation 
legislation, we encourage federal policy makers to consider the unique and special needs of the nation’s 
small metropolitan and rural regions. 

Specifically, I would like to focus my testimony today on three key points. 

First, Mr. Chairman, from rails to roads, bridges to ports, and airports to transit, the nation has a 
deep and vested economic and security interest in ensuring ail modes and aspects of the 
transportation network in rural and small town America remain viable, fully maintained and 
modern, and completely integrated into the larger national system. It is essential that federal 
policy makers take into consideration the unique, pressing and complex highway, transit and 
safety needs of small metropolitan and rural America. 

As this subcommittee is fully aware, the nation's infrastructure remains in serious need of 
improvements and increased investment, improvement costs alone in the next several years are 
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calculated in the trillions. Our ability to sustain the nation's infrastructure is directly related to the 
United States' ability to maintain and grow a world class economy. The mounting pressures and 
burdens facing our nation's infrastructure is no secret to any of us. For instance: 

■ The U.S. population is projected to increase from 300 million in 2007 to approximately 420 
million by 2050, according to U.S. Census Bureau estimates 

■ The number of vehicle miles traveled is estimated to jump from three trillion to seven trillion by 
2055, according to the Federal Highway Administration 

• Freight demand is expected to grow from 15 billion tons today to 29 billion tons in 2035, 

according to the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO), 
an increase of 89 percent 

■ More than 42,000 Americans are killed each year and nearly three million are injured on 
America's roadways, according to the Government Accountability Office (GAO), with nearly 60 
percent of highway fatalities occurring on two-lane rural roads in a typical year 

At first glance, the facts above typically result in a mental picture of transportation gridlock, air 
pollution, roadway crashes and congestion in America’s major metropolitan regions and hubs. 

However, the reality is that small metropolitan and rural communities across the nation are also facing 
these transportation-related challenges and needs. While the scale may not usually be the same, the 
level of importance and difficulty of finding solutions for businesses, residents and visitors of these 
communities and regions often are. 

Quite simply, inadequate public infrastructure, including transportation infrastructure, remains among 
the most significant road blocks to economic development and competitiveness in small town and rural 
America. 

According to the America 2050 report, compiled by the Regional Plan Association, by the middle of this 
century, more than 70 percent of the nation's population and economic growth will occur in extended 
geographic regions linked by environmental systems, transportation networks and economies. Dubbed 
“megaregions”, they are quickly becoming the "new competitive units in the global economy” and are 
experiencing an ever increasing movement of goods, people and capital. 

As megaregions grow into and absorb previously small metropolitan and rural areas, problems of 
increased highway congestion, overcrowded airports and seaports, loss of open space and aging 
infrastructure will only become more problematic. In short, today's small towns are rapidly becoming 
integrated into larger megaregions. Without adequate investment and planning, their transportation 
and infrastructure systems will be unable to adapt. 

During a series of national hearings, the National Surface Policy and Revenue Study Commission 
recognized that "updating the basic backbone of the surface transportation system must take into 
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account those urban and rural communities, especially those that were not developed when the initial 
highway and rail infrastructure networks were created." 

The report adds that much of the nation's natural resources and agricultural production are located 
outside of major metropolitan areas, and that the nation has an “enormous interest in providing efficient 
transportation connections to these industries, allowing capital and labor to flow out from them to U.S. 
and foreign markets and consumers.” 

As our cities grow beyond their traditional parochial boundaries and become increasingly regional, the 
primary drivers of our nation's economic competitiveness will also become increasingly regional in 
nature. Developing a transportation network that connects all facets of a region, urban-to-suburban-to- 
rural, in a seamless, user-friendly fashion also becomes increasingly critical to ensuring that our 
domestic economic markets can compete on a global scale. 

For example, in my 16-county region, we work to maintain a transportation network that must serve the 
needs of the Department of Energy’s largest science and energy laboratory and the world’s largest 
materials research facility, the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, with its staff of 4,200 and annual funding 
in excess of $1.2 billion. At the same time, less than 20 miles away, we must address the needs of the 
community of Bricevilie, where many homes are not even connected to a public water system. 

In addition, as evidenced by the Appalachian Regional Commission’s (ARC) recent impact study of the 
Appalachian Development Highway System (ADHS), connecting previously isolated areas to the national 
transportation system yields significant economic benefits. According to ARC, completing the ADHS is 
projected by 2035 to create 80,500 jobs, $3,2 billion in wages and generate over $5 billion in increased 
regional economic activity. Nationally, the savings in travel time, and fuel and non-fuel operating costs, 
and increased safety are estimated to grow to $45,1 billion annually by 2035. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, the direct involvement of local officials in the statewide planning process 
is crucial to making transportation systems work more effectively and efficiently in small and 
rural communities. 

While often viewed as only roads and bridges, the rural transportation system actually consists of a 
complex and growing network of local transit services, intermodal freight connectors, regional airports, 
short-line railroads and port terminals. This requires a level of increased coordination and 
collaboration between state and local officials to ensure that the multimodal system continues to meet 
the needs of local and regional residents and businesses. 

A growing number of states are tapping into the planning expertise and local official networks of 
regional development organizations to help form and staff locally-driven consultation models, often 
referred to as Rural Planning Organizations (RPO). Since 1998, the number of states with formal 
agreements or legislation either creating RPOs or utilizing existing regional development organizations 
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to deliver rural transportation consultation and planning services has risen from 17 to nearly 30. 
However, there are still nearly half of all states that lack a formal, well documented and transparent 
process for soliciting and considering the needs, views and priorities of rural local government officials. 

The benefits of involving local stakeholders in the rural transportation planning process through either 
the creation of RPOs or utilizing regional development organizations, according to the National Academy 
of Public Administration, includes: 

• I mproved performance of transportation systems and better outcomes for end-users 

* Stronger support for implementing transportation plans and programs 

* Ability to craft better plans and programs that more accurately reflect local needs 

• Increased trust in government that comes from an open and transparent consultation process 

While RPO models in each of the nearly 25 states are different, they share many of the same duties. 
These include indentifying and ranking project priorities on a regional basis for consideration by the 
state, coordinating the input and participation of local government officials, conducting special studies 
and need assessments, and providing technical assistance to local officials. Each RPO is typically 
governed by a policy committee of state and local officials, along with a technical advisory committee of 
local public works staff, transit providers, modal representatives and citizen representatives. 

It is becoming increasingly important in rural and small metropolitan regions that transportation plans 
and investments are coordinated and developed in concert with local and regional land use, economic 
development, housing and workforce development programs and plans. 

The formal involvement of rural local officials in the transportation process provides a vital link to local 
economic development and land use activities. This underlying principle recognizes that state 
transportation policies and plans have an enormous impact on rural communities, especially as they 
relate to local economic development, land use management and workforce development efforts. 

It is no longer sufficient for transportation planning to be focused on 'project lists' and technical needs 
developed in a vacuum, without regard to the local and regional challenges that arise from their 
development. Issues such as multimodal planning and public transportation, land use and development, 
freight transportation needs, and economic development are local and regional priorities that should 
occupy a key concern in the statewide transportation planning process. Rural local officials must play 
an active role in this process if we are to make effective use of our limited transportation resources. 

In 2005 the Tennessee Department of Transportation, in partnership with the state's nine regional 
development organizations, formed 12 new RPOs to complement the 11 existing MPOs. The RPOs are 
tasked with facilitating the input and involvement of local elected and appointed officials in the state’s 
planning and decision-making processes, as well as making recommendations to the state department of 
transportation on multi-modal transportation needs and short-term funding priorities. 
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While the Tennessee DOT is still ultimately responsible for statewide transportation planning, the RPO 
process is intended to serve as the primary tool to increase local input and to pursue a more 
comprehensive approach to multi-modal planning in the state. 

Third and finally, Mr. Chairman, as Congress explores alternative project, program and planning 
financial resources beyond the Highway Trust Fund (HTF), we encourage you to take into 
consideration the unique economic conditions and capacity of our nation's regions and 
communities outside of the major metropolitan areas. 

As has been previously reported by this committee, the US Department of Transportation's 2006 
Condition and Performance Report estimates that between 2005 and 2024 the cost to maintain the 
current level of highway performance is projected at $78.8 billion annually, with $17.6 billion required 
for rural arterials and collectors and $11.5 billion for rural and urban local roads and streets. 

The cost to significantly improve the system rises to $131.7 billion annually, with investment on rural 
arterials and collectors increasing to $28.2 billion and rural and urban local roads and streets rising to 
$19 billion. 

The National Surface Transportation Policy and Revenue Study Commission's report indicates that a 
significant gap in transportation investment exists. The commission calls for an investment of between 
$225 billion and $340 billion annually, from all sources [governmental and private sector), to upgrade 
and improve all modes of surface transportation, which is far above the current annual investment of 
$85 billion. 

This committee has researched a number of initiatives and proposals to finance transportation 
investments beyond the Highway Trust Fund, including bonding, the formation of "infrastructure 
banks,” leasing, and public-private partnerships to overcome the shortfall of funds needed to improve 
and even maintain or current network. 

However, there must remain a strong federal presence and safeguard to financing the infrastructure 
needs of rural and small metropolitan areas. Low population densities, inability to aggregate high 
amounts of demand and larger costs associated with both maintenance and improvements mean that 
certain nontraditional financing mechanisms that are economically feasible in more urbanized areas and 
high-demand roadways are most likely impractical in less dense and more rural areas. This does not 
mean that Congress and the administration should not pursue new funding mechanisms. It only means 
that federal policy makers should retain and enhance existing funding sources that are proven to work 
in our small metropolitan and rural regions. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee for the opportunity to appear before 
you today. 1 welcome any questions. 
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June 24, 2008 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, 

My name is Randy Isaacs, I manage the nationwide state government affairs function for 
Greyhound Lines, Inc. Previously, I managed a rural public transit system, organized a 
state rural transit association in Tennessee and was the founding President and Board 
Member of a national association that has since become known as the Community 
Transportation Association of America (CTAA). 

I appear before you today in response to the Subcommittee’s investigation of the role of 
the surface transportation network in connecting American communities and moving 
people and freight. Greyhound — and its network of independent, interline partners — is 
perhaps the single most appropriate model connecting communities nationwide in the 
provision of scheduled passenger and package express services in the United States. 

In fact, privately operated intercity buses can provide revitalized feeder services from 
rural communities into urbanized areas and the nation’s transportation grid with relatively 
little investment. The bus infrastructure is already in place, and unlike rail or air services, 
buses can go anywhere and provide service at very low cost. Ongoing government 
policies should focus on supporting and further encouraging the use of privately operated 
intercity bus services as an essential component of the nationwide transportation 
infrastructure. 

In SAFETEA-LU, Congress started to focus on the important role that intercity bus 
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service plays in the Nation’s transportation system and particularly in connecting smaller 
communities to that system. This occurred primarily through the Federal Transit 
Administration (FTA) Bus and Bus Facilities program, the Rural and Small Urban Areas 
programs (including the Rural Intercity Bus program codified as 53 1 1(f)), and the OTRB 
accessibility program. These programs -- when used, as intended, by statute and 
regulation — effectively support the continued viability of the nationwide intercity bus 
network and contribute to enhanced connectivity between intercity and local/regional 
surface transportation modes. These programs are now starting to generate positive 
results, and their key provisions should be retained — and strengthened — in the next 
reauthorization. 

Historically, intercity buses were the core of rural intercity transportation. Going back to 
the 1960s, intercity buses provided service to more than 20,000 communities. Currently, 
the nationwide intercity bus network provides service to 3,000 communities. Though this 
decline has been precipitous, this is still far more than any other form of intercity 
transportation. Although the spread of the private automobile has been the main reason 
for this decline, the imbalance in federal support has also been a major contributing 
factor. Most recently, the emergence of cultural and low-cost bus services — whose 
regional city-pair business model favors urban-to-urban service over stops in intermediate 
rural communities - have forced Greyhound to refocus its network mainly on urban-to- 
urban markets nationwide, while still trying to maintain as much of its rural feeder 
network as possible. 

According to one of the most comprehensive studies of federal subsidies for passenger 
transportation modes in the U.S., over the past 45 years private sector intercity bus 
transportation has been disadvantaged by inequities in the distribution of federal 
subsidies. Since 1960, intercity buses have received only .3% of total federal subsidies 
compared to 43.6% for mass transit, 22.3% for commercial airlines and 9.8% for intercity 
rail. From 1996-2005, mass transit received 54.9%, commercial airlines received 20.2%, 
intercity rail received 8.2% and intercity bus service has been unchanged at .3%. In the 
last 10 years, the net subsidy per passenger trip for intercity bus service was $.06 per trip, 
compared to $46.06 per passenger trip for Amtrak, $4.32 per passenger trip for 
commercial air carriers, and $.77 per trip for public transit. (Source: “Federal Subsidies 
for Passenger Transportation, 1960 - 2005, Focus on 1996-2005,” Nathan Associates, 
Inc.) 

Greyhound is the only remaining nationwide provider of fixed route, scheduled intercity 
bus service. Greyhound and its interline partners serve nearly 3,000 communities 
nationwide, many of which have rro other form of public transportation. Although we 
have had to eliminate many rural routes in order to survive, we are actively engaged with 
state DOTs in an effort to reinstate, and possibly expand, as much service as possible to 
the affected communities. I will discuss this in greater detail below. 

Greyhound, and the nationwide intercity bus network, is also perhaps the most effective 
model promoting connectivity among various surface transportation modes through the 
development and tenancy in intermodal transportation facilities nationwide. Greyhound, 
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and its interline partners, are tenants in over 100 such facilities. And Greyhound is a 
partner in many more such facilities that are currently in various stages of planning and 
development. Those projects have been greatly enhanced by the SAFETEA-LU provision 
making the intercity bus portions of intermodal terminals eligible for FTA funding and 
the excellent joint development regulations promulgated by FTA, which implemented 
this statutory provision. 

Given the Nation’s energy and environmental concerns, it is particularly important to 
look to intercity bus service as a means of enhancing connectivity. Intercity bus service 
is the most energy efficient and environmentally friendly mode of all forms of 
transportation in America. Energy Department statistics demonstrate that intercity buses 
are over 8 times more energy efficient than the single occupant auto; 5 times more energy 
efficient than transit buses; and 3 times more energy efficient than Amtrak on a BTU per 
passenger mile basis. 

Intercity buses are also very carbon efficient, emitting only 56 grams per passenger mile 
compared to 371 grams for a single occupancy vehicle; 179 for intercity rail; and 243 for 
intercity air. A recent study for the American Bus Association by M.J. Bradley & 
Associates of Manchester, NH makes clear the energy efficiency and environmental 
friendliness of intercity buses. Table 1.1 from the study (on the next page) documents the 
average energy use and CO? emissions by mode. 
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Table 1.1 Energy Use and CO 2 Emissions, by Mode 
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Source: M J. Bradley & Associates, “Comparison of Energy Use & CO 2 Emissions from Different 
Transportation Modes”, May 2007 

Turning to the specific SAFETEA-LU programs and how they are starting to improve 
rural connectivity, the most important is the section 531 1(f) intercity bus program. Prior 
to SAFETEA-LU, this program had some success, particularly in developing and 
upgrading intercity bus terminals and intermodal facilities, but it had minimal effect on 
stemming the loss of rural intercity bus service. 

There are several reasons. First, as many as half the states were certifying to FTA that 
there were no unmet intercity bus needs in their states even as many communities in 
those states lost all access to intercity bus service. This enabled states to divert the 
intercity bus funding to local transit. These certifications were made in many cases 
without any attempt to actually analyze the lack of rural connectivity, and FTA did 
nothing to investigate the accuracy of these certifications. 
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Another issue is the 531 1(f) funding formula that limits federal subsidies to 50% of the 
net deficit. If a subsidized service is operated by a public or non-profit organization, then 
that organization has to raise the remaining 50% from other local sources. If a for-profit 
company operates the service, then the company must either convince local jurisdictions 
to raise the remaining 50% or it continues to lose 50% of the net costs for operating the 
service. In either case, it is extraordinarily difficult, if not impossible, to get local 
communities to provide the match for intercity, as opposed to local, services. 

Greyhound has taken a number of steps intended to make the section 53 1 1(f) program 
work more effectively, and we are starting to see some results. 

First, we strongly supported the SAFETEA-LU requirement that states engage in 
meaningful public consultation process with regard to the states’ intercity bus needs. We 
were very pleased that FTA promulgated strong and potentially effective implementing 
regulations. As a result, more states have initiated or plan to initiate intercity bus needs 
assessments and studies than ever before. Those assessments and studies are identifying 
ways state DOTs can implement intercity bus programs with FTA 531 1(f) and other 
public funding. This has also led to an upswing in both the quality of the consultation 
with state DOTs and the number of states implementing a consultation process. 

Prior to SAFETEA-LU, nearly half the states used the Governor’s certification to allow 
the transfer of 531 1(f) funds to other rural public transportation needs. While it is too 
early to tell conclusively what all states are doing subsequent to the passage of 
SAFETEA-LU, it is clear that a number of states are ignoring the intent of the statute and 
FTA regulations. Further, it appears that, so far at least, FTA has not taken any 
meaningful action to enforce the statute or regulations. 

Second, we also strongly supported the SAFETEA-LU provision that made the intercity 
bus portions of intermodal terminals eligible for FTA funding. This provision, which 
FTA has properly implemented, is leading to a significant increase in intermodal 
transportation center projects that include intercity buses, many of which serve as 
regional hubs for the connection of rural communities to regional urban centers. 

Third, and perhaps most importantly for the 531 1(f) program, we worked with FTA and 
others to develop the local match pilot program under which those providing rural feeder 
services can have their local match provided by the capital cost of the unsubsidized 
intercity bus network (usually Greyhound’s) into which they feed and thus receive 100% 
of their net operating deficit for providing the service. This pilot program helps address 
the usual struggle of local, rural transit agencies to meet the local match requirements of 
the FTA grants. And this new program, plus the new planning and consultation 
requirements, are producing results: 

A new scheduled feeder service connecting Klamath Falls, OR - Medford, 

OR - Smith River, CA will be implemented in the next few months. This 
project will reinstate service lost during the Greyhound restructuring and 
connect Klamath Falls and Smith River with existing Greyhound service in 
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Medford. The new service is to be funded by an FTA 53 1 1(f) grant from the 
Oregon DOT, and Greyhound will supply the local match. 

A new regional network of feeder bus services will reinstate Greyhound 
connections to Palatka, FL and initiate new east-west service connecting St. 
Augustine, Palatka and Gainesville, FL with existing Greyhound service. 

A new feeder service funded by the Washington State DOT began November 
2007. The new service reconnects Walla Walla, WA to existing Greyhound 
service in Pasco, WA. Greyhound provides the local match for this service, 
and it is generating increasing intercity bus passenger feeder traffic. The 
service also connects Walla Walla to the Pasco airport for airline service 
connections and provides service for other regional travel needs. 

Two additional WashDOT feeder services will begin July 1 st . The first will 
connect Port Angeles, WA to Greyhound service in Seattle. The second will 
connect Omak, WA to Greyhound in Ellensberg, WA. These new services are 
being funded by a 531 1(f) grant from WashDOT, and Greyhound will provide 
the required local match for the projects. 

A feeder service was implemented between Selma, AL and Montgomery, AL 
to retain scheduled connections to Greyhound in Montgomery. The Alabama 
DOT funds the service with 53 1 1 funding, and Greyhound is to begin 
providing the local match to help sustain the service in the face of spiraling 
diesel fuel prices. 

A new network of Texas feeder services providing east-west and north-south 
connections with Greyhound, Kerrville and Arrow Stage Lines will begin in 
the next few months. Operated by the Capital Area Rural Transit System 
(CARTS), the service will provide scheduled intercity bus connections in 
Austin, Georgetown, Round Rock and San Marcos, TX with 531 1(f) grants 
from the Texas DOT. 

There are a growing number of other similar projects in various stages of 
planning and implementation in CO, FL, KS, OF1, UT, WV and others. 

Finally, we have tried several times in the past to have federal policies provide financial 
support to supplement rural air service with essential bus service. We previously (and 
unsuccessfully) proposed an essential bus service program that could supplement and 
expand EAS-type service from rural communities to primary airports. We attempted a 
pilot program in conjunction with Great Lakes Aviation, which would have enabled 
buses to run supplemental services from Cheyenne and Laramie, WY and Ft. Collins, CO 
to Denver International Airport. We developed special security procedures for this pilot, 
but ultimately the Transportation Security Administration (TSA) refused to permit the 
operation. 
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To more effectively illustrate the potential benefits of an essential bus service program, 
an example of how motorcoach service could supplement EAS service and even provide 
replacement service if necessary is Mason City, LA to Minneapolis, MN. Mason City has 
EAS service from Mesaba Airlines, which operates 3 schedules a day between Mason 
City and Minneapolis in a 33-passenger Saab 340, Jefferson Lines, a major motorcoach 
operator based in Minneapolis, has its terminal at the Mason City airport and also runs 3 
schedules a day between Mason City and Minneapolis in a 55-passenger motorcoach. All 
of Jefferson’s schedules serve the Minneapolis airport. 

The Mason City airport is approximately 1 19 air miles from the Minneapolis airport. The 
flight time is 45 minutes. Non-stop Jefferson Lines service would take approximately 2 
hours. Jefferson Lines’ round-trip fare between Mason City and Minneapolis is $63.80. 
The current EAS fare is $899.50. In addition, the 2007 EAS subsidy for this route was 
$1,056,933 or $87 per passenger. 

Clearly, there is a very limited market for $900 fares for a 45-minute trip. On the other 
hand, a relatively small subsidy for motorcoach service could produce multiple additional 
trips that would provide an affordable and convenient method of traveling between the 
two airports. 

I would like to mention one other small, but important program that benefits intercity bus 
passengers, particularly disabled passengers. That is the over-the-road bus accessibility 
program administered by FTA. This program helps OTRB operators comply with the 
federal mandate for wheelchair lifts on buses and provide fully accessible service to 
passengers with disabilities. This is a particularly important program for the carriers 
providing the network of fixed route, intercity service because they face an ongoing 
federal mandate to have a wheelchair lift on every bus they acquire. It is very important 
for the continuation of that network that the OTRB accessibility program be reauthorized. 

In sum, Greyhound and its interline partners play a vital role in connecting rural 
communities with America’s intermodal transportation network. Given the flexibility and 
low cost of intercity bus service, intercity buses can play an even larger role in making 
those connections. To make that possible, Greyhound makes the following 
recommendations for reauthorization: 

Recommendations for Reauthorization 

1. Make the FTA 531 1(f) pilot in-kind match program permanent and expand its 
application to make it more broadly available to state DOTs planning statewide 
intercity bus services. Currently, 50% of the calculable value of the costs of 
unsubsidized intercity bus service to which a rural feeder service is connecting is 
eligible as local match. We believe that 100% of the calculable value of those 
costs in a state should be eligible as the local match for a statewide network of 
feeder bus services. This would provide significantly more flexibility for state 
DOTs to plan and implement feeder services without worrying where the local 
match will be derived. This measure would also foster greater consultation and 
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cooperation between state DOTs and the nationwide intercity bus network 
companies. 

2. Require FTA to withhold or deny funding to any state that fails to comply with 
the section 531 1(f) planning and consultation requirements and ensure that FTA 
has the resources to enforce those requirements. 

3. Create an Essential Bus Service program as a supplement to the Essential Air 
Service program, thus leading to greater connectivity between rural communities 
and primary airports. 

4. Support the development of integrated passenger information systems that can 
assist local, regional and intercity travelers interested in finding usable trip 
planning, fare, scheduling and ticketing information and services online. 

5. Reauthorize the OTRB accessibility program in order to ensure that OTRB 
operators can continue to provide fully accessible service to people with 
disabilities, and provide appropriate increases in that program. 

In closing, I want to reiterate that Greyhound has made a significant commitment to 
connecting rural, small urban and urban communities through its nationwide network of 
scheduled, intercity bus services. We are committed to continuing these efforts, but we 
cannot do it alone. Federal policies and policy makers must recognize the importance of 
private buses and their contributions to the nationwide intercity infrastructure. The cost of 
leveraging this segment of the surface transportation network to maintain and expand 
rural and urban connectivity is minimal, but the potential payback in the form of energy 
efficiency and environmental benefits are significant. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I would be happy to answer any questions 
you might have. 
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Good morning, I am Buck Limehouse, Secretary of Transportation for the State of South 
Carolina. I appreciate the opportunity to speak to you today on transportation issues of 
critical importance to the nation — the reauthorization of our highway program and the 
role of surface transportation, including mass transit. 


I am here on behalf of the South Carolina Department of Transportation, but many of the 
items I bring before you are of national interest. We, like you, are concerned about the 
rising fuel prices. Ironically, the Rise in petroleum prices Decreases our revenues and 
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which mean icss revenue irom iuet saies. 


In South Carolina, our revenues from motor fuel taxes for the last three months have been 
below 2007 levels, and we expect that trend to continue. SCDOT has undertaken a 
number of cost-saving measures. We have put cost-savings initiatives in place top to 
bottom over the last 12 months. Cuts in our upcoming 08/09 administrative budget 
should result in a cost savings of $18.7 million for our agency. This money will be added 
to our highway maintenance budgets, but these administrative savings will be far 
outweighed by the inflation we have experienced in construction and materials. Last 
week we instituted a compressed work week of working (4) 10-hour days, which saves 
the Department and individual employees money. This is a small internal effort, but one 
that is making a difference locally. 


Now thinking in broader terms, America is in the midst of an historic transformation in 
our approach to transportation. On the brink of reauthorization, we have an opportunity 
to nationally address the Highway Trust Fund, equity in the federal highway and transit 
programs, and congestion mitigation while encouraging transportation partnerships. 

First and foremost, The Highway Trust Fund can no longer be solely tied to the gas 
tax which is calculated as a tax on the number of gallons purchased. The fuel tax has 
proven ineffective in meeting the demands of the motoring public. This is a shrinking 
revenue source and it does not apply to highway users who drive alternative fuel vehicles. 
There must be other sources of revenue for the HTF, and inflation must be built into a 
formula which takes into consideration the number of miles traveled on our highway 
system. 


In other words, continuing our reliance on fossil-based fuel tax revenues to sustain our 
nation’s surface transportation systems, while simultaneously striving to reduce U.S. oil 
consumption and promote the production and use of alternative fuels and fuel efficient 
vehicles puts two national policy imperatives in direct conflict with each other. 
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Under the enactment of the Energy Independence and Security Act of 2007, automobile 
fuel economy standards will increase 40 percent by 2020. While we applaud the efforts 
of fuel-efficient standards, the issue of over-reliance on motor fuel user fees is not going 
away and must be addressed at the federal level. These two issues go hand-in-glove with 
each other and they should be addressed simultaneously. 

When fuel costs are high, there are fewer travels and shorter trips. A flattening of vehicle 
miles traveled, coupled with the growing popularity of more fuel efficient vehicles, will 
negatively impact revenue collection from the federal gas tax and at all levels of 
government. A more diverse funding base is needed. 

As you have undoubtedly heard from people like me who represent so called “donor 
states” the “equity” of the federal program is not “equitable.” The Highway Trust Fund 
is divided into a highway account and a mass transit account. The Highway Program is 
subdivided into a number of component programs (like the Surface Transportation 
Program (STP), Interstate Maintenance (IM), etc). Most of these programs have their 
own distribution formula in the law. Depending on the program, the formulas are 
generally some combination of lane miles and highway miles in the state compared to the 
other states. South Carolina has historically been a donor state meaning that we 
contribute more to the Highway Trust Fund than we receive back for highway and transit 
programs. We are also a donor state under the IFTA program which requires us to share 
diesel tax revenues with other states. 

Because of our donor status, the authorization law contains an equity guarantee in an 
attempt to place a floor under the rate of return for donor states. This has variously been 
called minimum allocation, minimum guarantee, donor bonus, and the current term is 
“equity bonus.” The distribution formula now guarantees South Carolina a return for 
highways of 920 on the dollar and for transit 420 on the dollar. 

South Carolina owns and maintains approximately 42,000 miles of roads (3 1,000 miles of 
secondary roads, 10,000 miles of primary roads, and more than 800 miles of interstates) 
and 8,300 bridges. Among the 50 states, South Carolina is 41 s1 in geographic size, yet we 
own and maintain the 4 !h largest state highway system in the nation. This simple fact has 
a tremendous influence on the state Department of Transportation’s decision-making 
process. 

Population growth and economic growth have put an increasingly heavy burden on all 
modes of transportation. Our role is to provide the transportation infrastructure for 
population and economic growth in South Carolina. We do that by preserving and 
improving our state highway system in terms of efficiency and safety. At the same time, 
we have to be conscious of using our resources wisely, protecting the environment in 
which we all live and managing the public’s money well so that South Carolinians can 
expect the best return for their tax dollars. Interstate 73 and the Port of Charleston 
Project are two projects that display the need for investments based on populations and 
economic growth. 

Growth is occurring near the U.S. Coast, and South Carolina is no exception. The 
population growth in relation to infrastructure has exceeded all expectations. Interstate 
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73, which is a congress ionally designated interstate, has the potential to substantially 
reduce congestion and provide an evacuation route for the coastline. A byproduct of this 
investment would be economic development along the entire 1-73 corridor, which runs 
predominately through economically depressed areas. But despite the fact that Congress 
has designated thirteen new interstates going through eighteen states, no funding has been 
provided. It is my recommendation that you consider establishing such a program, and 
require at least a 50/50 match in order to assure that the states and localities are serious 
about their projects. 

The economic growth of the International Port of Charleston has helped the entire 
southeast region of the US despite the transportation challenges arising from increasing 
congestion and constrained capacity near the port. The Port of Charleston, like most of 
the nation’s gateway seaports, has been established for centuries and is embedded in a 
densely populated urban area. The efficiency of our ports has been compromised by the 
characteristics of their surroundings which present obstacles to linking these important 
freight gateways with the national highway and rail systems. 

Finally, let me say that moving people and goods safely within and across the nation is 
the role of the transportation industry. With a deficient highway trust fund, inequities of 
formulas in federal funding, and congestion of our main thoroughfares across the nation, 
we must rely on partnerships. These partnerships play a major role in resolving needs- 
based problems in a political environment. We must look to create incentives for local 
governments to invest in highways and transit. All of us working together can do more 
than any one of us individually. 

If we truly want to “Connect Communities” we must come together and change the 
paradigm of transportation. We need to establish a new transportation vision for the next 
century that involves the Highway Trust Fund, equity in transportation, and reducing 
congestion. 

We must continue to encourage fuel efficiency. We must encourage the development of 
transit programs, but not based on today’s unequal funding formulas that favor some to 
the detriment of others. Mass transit can help the United States reduce its dependency on 
foreign oil, but it must be funded fairly, in a way that allows all areas of the country to 
expand services as their population grows. 

Thank you for this opportunity. If there are any questions I will gladly entertain them at 
this time. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Good morning. I am Jim Lynch. I am the Director and Chief Executive Officer of the Montana 
Department of Transportation. I appear today to present ajoint statement on behalf of my own 
department and four additional state transportation departments — those of Idaho, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming. We (the five departments) appreciate the opportunity to testify 
before the Subcommittee today. 

Today’s hearing is entitled “Connecting Communities: The Role of the Surface Transportation 
Network in Moving People and Freight.” We believe that the “network” of Federal-aid 
highways, much of which is in rural America, plays a crucial role in tying the nation together, 
facilitating movement of people and goods. We commend the Subcommittee for recognizing 
the importance of this topic. 

Overview and Summary 

The entire nation, including residents of major metro areas, will be well served by strong Federal 
investment to improve surface transportation infrastructure in and across rural states like ours, 
ensuring a strong, interconnected national transportation system. We recognize that there are 
needs throughout the country. This nation must increase investment in transportation 
infrastructure to remain competitive in the global economy, as other nations step up their 
investments in transportation infrastructure. Even within that larger context, however, 
investments in rural states like ours serve important national interests. Let us explain. 
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Benefits 

Federal-aid highways in our states, not just those on the Interstate and National Highway 
Systems -- 


• serve as a bridge for truck and personal traffic between other states, advancing 
interstate commerce and mobility; 

• provide access to scenic wonders like Yellowstone National Park and Mount 
Rushmore; 

• enable agricultural exports and serve the nation’s ethanol production and energy 
extraction industries, which are located largely in rural areas; 

• have become increasingly important to rural America, with the abandonment of many 
rail branch lines; 

• are a lifeline for remotely located and economically challenged citizens, such as those 
living on tribal reservations; 

• enable people and business to traverse the vast tracts of Federally owned land that are 
a major characteristic of the western United States; and 

• facilitate military readiness. 

In addition, the scope of the Federal-aid system, extending beyond the NHS, enables enhanced 
investment to address safety needs on rural routes. 

Further, Federal investment in rural transit helps ensure personal mobility, especially for senior 
citizens and the disabled, connecting them to necessary services. 

Funding and Financinp Challenges: Tolls Are Not an Answer for Us 

Our states face severe transportation infrastructure funding challenges. We can’t provide all 
these benefits to the nation without Federal funding leadership. We - 

• are geographically large; 

• have large tracts of Federal lands within our borders; 

• have extensive highway networks; and 

• have low population densities. 

This means that we have very few people to support each lane mile of Federal-aid highway. 

With our low population and traffic densities, tolls are not an answer to funding transportation 
needs in rural areas. A continued strong Federal funding role is appropriate. 

Let us also mention, Mr. Chairman, that the national interest in investing in transportation in 
rural states, and the difficulties those states face in financing transportation infrastructure, were 
recognized in the interim report of the National Surface Transportation Infrastructure Financing 
Commission (released in February 2008). On page 8 of that report the Financing Commission 
noted that: 
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• rural transportation infrastructure “enables the movement of people and goods 
between large metropolitan areas and across the country”; 

• rural transportation infrastructure “can place a significant burden” on rural state and 
local governments; 

• “improving safety on rural roads continues to be a major challenge”; 

• “funding of transportation in rural areas is particularly chall engin g”; and 

• “low population density and low traffic volumes in rural areas appear to make some 
forms of direct charges problematic.” 

We are pleased that the Financing Commission has recognized that we face these challenges. 

Our statement addresses the above issues in some detail and also addresses a number of other 
concerns. Those include: the importance of increasing Federal transportation infrastructure 
investment, particularly given the impact of construction inflation; trying to facilitate project and 
program delivery; some program structure issues; and our openness to new ways of financing 
Federal transportation investment, provided that they enable rural as well as urban states to 
benefit to an appropriate degree. We particularly note our support for the Build America Bonds 
proposal that has been introduced by Senator Wyden, along with Senator Thune and others. 

We now turn to our more detailed discussion. 

Discussion 


Bridge States Serve a National Connectivity Interest For People and Business 

Highway transportation between population centers in different regions of the country requires 
good roads to bridge the often vast distances between origins and destinations. This connectivity 
benefits the citizens of our nation’s large metro areas because air or rail may not be the best 
option for particular movements of people or goods across the country from, for example, 
Chicago to Portland, or Seattle to Minneapolis. The many commercial trucks on highways in 
states like Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wyoming demonstrate every day 
that people and businesses in the major metropolitan areas benefit from the nation’s investment 
in arterial highways in rural states. 

The most recent FHWA data on truck origins and destinations confirm this. The data show that 
the percentage of truck traffic using highways in our respective states that does not either 
originate or terminate within the state is well above the national average. For Wyoming the 
percentage was 77.1; South Dakota, 68.2; Montana, 62; North Dakota, 59.4; and Idaho, 53.2. 

The national median for states is approximately 45 percent Clearly, trucking in our states is 
largely “long haul” and serving a national interest Moreover, in Wyoming trucks account for 60 
percent of current traffic on 1-80. 

So, the NATIONAL interest in facilitating interstate commerce and mobility is clearly served by 
good highways in and connecting across rural areas. And we cannot take these roads for granted. 
Many of them need now, or soon will need, expensive reconstruction. So, significant additional 
Federal investment is needed to meet that national interest 
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Moreover, this national interest bridge state and connectivity function is advanced by the entire 
network of Federal-aid highways, not solely by Interstate and National Highway System routes. 
This is consistent with the report of the National Surface Transportation Policy and Revenue 
Study Commission, which recommended a continued commitment to the entire network of 
Federal-aid highways (see e.g., pages 7 and 17 of that report). 

Tourism Access 


Without a strong road network in the rural West, access to many of the Nation’s great National 
Parks and other scenic wonders would be limited. The residents of major metropolitan areas 
may travel the roads approaching Yellowstone National Park or the Mount Rushmore National 
Monument infrequently. But those citizens want quality highway access to these national 
treasures for those special trips. Millions of those special trips are made even though the roads 
leading to the parks are fairly distant from the Interstate System. For example, in 2006 visitors 
to Yellowstone, Glacier, and Grand Teton National Parks totaled 9,661,000. The entire 
population of Wyoming and Montana combined is less than 1.5 million Moreover, investment 
in such highways also helps ensure that American and international tourism dollars are spent in 
America. Clearly, providing quality highway access to such attractions warrants Federal funding 
support 

Essential Service to Agriculture, Natural Resources. Energy 

A significant portion of the economy in our region is based on agriculture, energy production, 
and natural resource extraction. Agriculture is one sector of the economy in which the United 
States has consistently run an international trade surplus, not a deficit Over the last two decades 
roughly 30 percent of all U.S. agricultural crops were exported. 

There is a strong national interest in ensuring that agricultural and resource products have the 
road network that is needed to deliver product to markets, particularly export markets. A key part 
of that road network is the roads below the National Highway System, where crops and resources 
begin their journey from point of production to destination. 

In addition, the growing ethanol and alternative fuel industry, as well as oil, natural gas, and coal 
reserves, are located mostly in rural America and not on Interstate highways. These industries are 
an important part of the national effort to reduce dependence on foreign oil. 

The Federal Highway Program Should Continue to Provide Funding for Interstates, the NHS. 
other Arterials. and Major Collector Routes. 

Under this long-standing statutory policy, approximately 24 percent of the Nation’s over four 
million miles of public roads are eligible for Federal aid. This strikes a good balance, focusing 
the Federal program on the more important roads, but not on so few roads that connectivity and 
rural access are ignored. We emphasize that non-NHS Federal-aid roads are an important part of 
the network of Federal-aid routes. These roads make up approximately 20 percent of total road 
miles in the nation and carry over 40 percent of the traffic nationwide. These routes provide an 
important link between the NHS and local roads and streets. Moreover, these routes represent 
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efficient investments by ensuring that regions are connected to the NHS without a 
disproportionate number of expensive Interstate or NHS lane miles. 

Attached to our prepared statement is a map that shows the huge gaps between NHS routes in 
our states. This illustrates how important it is to support routes in addition to the NHS in order to 
ensure national connectivity and access. 

In many parts of rural America air service and passenger rail service are hundreds of miles away 
and not a viable option. For those parts of our country the road network is a lifeline, making it 
essential to preserve the Federal-aid network in good condition. Some of the citizens most in 
need of a lifeline of Federal-aid highways are some of our nation’s poorest and most remotely 
located citizens, including some living on Indian reservations. 

Further, over the last two or three decades tens of thousands of rural rail branch lines have been 
abandoned. Over that time, Class I railroads have shed over 100,000 route miles. While some 
former Class I miles are still operated by smaller railroads, many rural areas must rely more 
heavily on trucks for important commerce needs. In turn, that means the road network has 
become even more important in meeting those needs, such as delivering crops to grain elevators 
or moving raw products to, or finished products from, ethanol production facilities. 

In addition, we have seen data from the U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis indicating that 
manufacturing and retail trade grew relatively faster in non-metro areas than in metro areas 
during the 1990s. This reinforces that the broader highway network remains important to 
supporting non-services investments that occur outside of metro areas. 

For these and other reasons, now is not a time to reduce the extent of the road network eligible 
for Federal funding. 

Safety Needs 

There has been increased attention in recent years, including in SAEETEA-LU, to the national 
interest in improving safety on rural roads. More than two-thirds of all roads in the U.S. are 
located in or near areas with populations of less than 5,000. Approximately 70 percent of 
Federal-aid highway lane miles are in rural areas. In 2002, 60 percent of highway fetalities 
occurred on rural roads and, of those fatalities, 41 percent occurred on two-lane roads. Similarly, 
a 2001 GAO Report found that, on rural major collectors, the fatality rate per 100 million vehicle 
miles traveled (VMT) was over three times the comparable fatality rate on urban freeways. The 
most important of these rural roads are eligible for Federal funding. 

In SAFETEA-LU Congress created a rural roads set aside within the highway safety 
improvement program. For rural states like ours, a set aside was and is not necessary. We are 
always making significant investments in rural roads. However, we would not be able to make 
the same level of investments but for the Federal aid eligibility reaching below the NHS. It is 
important to continue to provide Federal funding to improve and address deficiencies on these 
routes. 
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Large Parcels of Federal Land Warrant Federal Transportation Investment in Impacted States 

There are huge parcels of Federally owned land in the West Idaho, for example, is over 60 
percent Federal and tribal lands; Wyoming, over 50 percent. Your state, Mr. Chairman, is 
similarly situated. 

Development or use of Federal lands is either prohibited or limited, and state and local 
governments can’t tax them. Yet, the nation’s citizens and businesses want a reasonable 
opportunity to be able to cross those lands and have access to them. This is an expensive 
transportation proposition for sparsely populated states. Significant investment of transportation 
dollars by the Federal government has been and remains a proper response, both in terms of 
apportionments to low population density states and in terms of direct Federal programs 
generally referred to as the “Federal Lands Programs.” 

Distinct from apportionments to states, the Federal highway program has long included separate 
funding for Indian Reservation Roads and highways on Federal lands and in national parks. 
These are lands with no private ownership (except perhaps small inholdings). While there are 
national parks, other public lands, and tribal territories throughout the country, it is fair to say 
that the Federal public lands highway programs probably never would have been developed but 
for the large Federal and tribal land areas in the West We were pleased that the Policy and 
Revenue Commission’s report recommends continuation of Federal Lands highway programs. 
The Federal lands highway programs should be continued and their underlying needs met. 

Public Transportation 

Public transportation is not just for big metro areas. It plays a role in the surface transportation 
network in rural states. Amtrak’s “Empire Builder” provides an important option for long 
distance travel across the northern part of our country, to and from some of our nation’s isolated 
communities. This link to the rest of the country is particularly crucial for areas with little or no 
air service. 

The Federal transit program includes apportionments for rural transit Transit service is an 
important, sometimes vital, link for citizens in small towns to get to the hospital or clinic as well 
as to work or other destinations. Some rural areas are experiencing an increase in the age of the 
population. Public transit enables senior citizens to meet essential needs without moving out of 
then homes. 

In SAFETEA-LU rural states like ours received a long needed boost in funding under the rural 
transit program (49 USC 5311). We assure you that in our states those funds are being used and 
are helping keep people — including many senior citizens and disabled individuals - connected 
to essential and other services. 

In short. Federal public transportation programs must continue to include funding for rural states 
and not focus entirely on metropolitan areas. 
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Additional Benefits 

This national road network provides other benefits that may be hard to quantify. For example, 
without the option of using Interstate and arterial roads across the rural West and Midwest, rates 
for some air and rail transportation movements could be higher. 

National Defense . One of the original reasons for the Interstate System was to support prompt 
movements of mili tary personnel and supplies. Some military facilities are well outside of metro 
areas and on roads off the NHS. A strong system of Federal-aid roads in rural areas, as well as 
metropolitan areas, continues to support efficient military movement and provides access to 
major Federal facilities in outlying areas, whether military or otherwise. 

Funding and Financing Considerations 

Rural States Face Serious Obstacles in Preserving and Improving the National Highway and 
Surface Transportation Network 

Our rural states face a number of serious obstacles in preserving and improving the Federal-aid 
highway system within our borders. Our states: 

• are very rural, 

• are geographically large, 

• often contain large tracts of Federal lands, 

• have low population densities, and 

• have extensive highway networks. 

Taken together, this means that, in our states, there are ver y few people to support each lane mile 
of Federal-aid highway. In South Dakota, for example, there are about 19 people per lane mile 
of Federal-aid highway, in Idaho 60, in North Dakota 1 6, in Montana 29, and in Wyoming 29. 
The national average is approximately 128 people per lane mile. This alone indicates that our 
citizens have limited ability to pay for the national network connectivity that benefits the entire 
nation. 

In addition, the per capita contribution to the Highway Trust Fund attributable to our states 
exceeds the national average. The national average per capita contribution to the Highway 
Account of the Federal Highway Trust Fund is $1 09 per person. For us, the levels are: 

Montana $156, North Dakota $161, Idaho $119, South Dakota $150, and Wyoming $312. This 
reflects that VMT per capita in our states is also above the national average, in part because of 
the relatively greater distances our citizens drive. In addition, rural states and areas generally 
have per capita incomes below the national average even as they make these contributions to the 
Highway Trust Fund. 

These factors make it very challenging for rural states to provide, maintain, and preserve a 
modem transportation system that connects to the rest of the nation and to global markets and 
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economic opportunities — even with Federal funding at today’s levels. And our citizens must 
contribute not just towards capital investment, which is partially funded by the Federal program, 
but also to maintaining Federal-aid highways, which is solely a state expense. 

Accordingly, to achieve the important benefits of a truly national, interconnected highway and 
surface transportation system, the Federal highway program must provide substantial funding for 
the Federal-aid road network in rural states. 

Tolls Are Not a Viable Option to Funding Transportation Needs in Rural States 

Our states’ highways do not have the traffic densities to make tolling a viable option (with the 
remotely possible exception of a few routes). We can’t raise much money through tolling given 
our traffic densities. Furthermore, the administrative and collection costs per user would be 
much, much higher than in the case of toll facilities in densely populated states. Nor would it be 
theoretically sound (and we emphasize that this is all theory in states like ours) to try to raise 
money through tolls despite low traffic densities by attempting to set tolls at a high rate. That 
approach would simply divert traffic to lower classification, untolled routes, especially as rural 
populations generally have below national average incomes. So, for many reasons, tolling in 
rural areas would not be efficient or an effective means of raising revenue for roads. 

So, tolls should not be a component of recommendations for Federal funding and financing 
policies intended to provide direct help in meeting surface transportation needs in rural states. 
Any national response to surface transportation investment needs that relies heavily on tolling is 
likely not responsive to needs in our states. 

We believe that strong Federal funding leadership is essential to maintaining and improving a 
national interconnected highway and surface transportation network that meets the needs of 
people and business, particularly for travel in and across states like ours. 

Our Needs Are Large and Inflation Has Made it Much Harder to Meet Our Needs 

Mr. Chairman, we know that this Committee has heard testimony on needs and construction 
inflation. But the effort to meet needs is so important that we want to add some facts from our 
perspective' that we hope will help fill out the picture that you already have. 

We can assure the Committee that rural states’ needs for highway investment and maintenance 
exceed available combined Federal, state and local resources by a wide margin. This investment 
gap has grown in recent years due to inflation in transportation construction that has far exceeded 
increases in the consumer price index. 

In Montana we experienced an increase in costs for awarded bids of 22 percent from mid 2005 to 
late 2006. In Wyoming, WYDOT measured overall construction cost increases as an astonishing 
62 percent for 2005 and 41 percent for 2006. 

In Idaho the cost of aggregate for base increased from $7.07 per ton in 2003 to $14.32 per ton in 
2005, more than doubling in two years. Also in Idaho, bridge deck concrete increased from $298 
per cubic yard in 2003 to $784 per cubic yard in 2005, an average increase rate of 81.5 percent 
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annually. In North Dakota the state’s index of construction materials costs rose 63 percent from 
2001 to 2008 and 47 percent from 2005 to 2008. In South Dakota gravel cushion increased 43 
percent from 2005 to 2007. 

These increases have caused state transportation departments to push projects out into the future, 
as short term budgets cannot cover as much work as originally estimated. When states do that, 
the dollar level of future unmet needs grows. 

Moreover, the price of oil, which is closely related to asphalt prices, has gone up dramatically. 

In August 2005, when SAFETEA-LU was passed, the price per barrel was around $59. After 
recent price increases, the price per barrel as we were finalizing this testimony was around $135. 
These recent increases will put upward pressure on the cost of asphalt that is not yet reflected in 
our data. 

Program levels have not risen with inflation and, even with our efforts to be efficient, future 
needs are building up. 

Direct Pricing Should Not Be Used to Drive Down Estimates of Rural States’ Needs 

We want to make one more point about our needs because it relates to this often-discussed matter 
of tolling. The Policy and Revenue Commission report set forth estimated needs in a “range” 
because there was a view that if there were some type of direct pricing of some highway and 
other transportation assets, capital needs would be lower. 

As noted above, tolling is not a practical option in rural areas. So, even assuming for discussion 
purposes that increased pricing of roads may reduce surface transportation investment needs 
levels in large metro areas, that variable should not be used to reduce estimates of needs on the 
Federal-aid system in rural states like ours. 

As we have said, we have substantial needs in rural states and believe that, in the national 
interest, strong Federal funding is an appropriate response. 

Continue the Highway Trust Fund 

Continuing the Highway Trust Fund (HTF) and the current sources of revenue into the HTF is a 
starting point. Those revenue streams should not be removed. 

We also support some adjustments to the current HTF system that should increase revenue. For 
example, the cost of current exemptions from the payment of taxes into the HTF should be borne 
by the General Fund of the Treasury, not by the Highway Trust Fund. This kind of modest 
adjustment to the current Highway Trust Fund regime has been discussed over the last year as 
part of the vitally important effort to address the projected FY 2009 shortfall in the Highway 
Account But such adjustments are also essential as part of the effort to meet post-SAFETEA- 
LU highway and transit needs. Every bit helps. 
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Federal Bonding Proposals 

We are very supportive of the “Build America Bonds” proposal, S. 2021, introduced by Senator 
Wyden with Senator Thune and others. This Federal tax credit bond proposal represents a new 
way to increase Federal surface transportation investment - by $50 billion over a 6-7 year period. 
It would also increase state investment, as states contribute the non-Federal match that the bill 
would require as a condition for accessing the funds. The proceeds would be used to invest in 
capital transportation projects selected by the states. The program is structured so that all states 
would receive at least some transportation funding. 

Many have said the nation needs a combination of funding tools to meet its large transportation 
needs. S. 2021 is an extremely attractive approach that deserves to be part of the solution. 

We are aware of other bonding proposals but are not clear that they would help in meeting 
transportation needs in our states. The infrastructure bank proposal (H.R. 3401), for example, 
includes high project cost minimums and leveraging provisions that may make it difficult for 
infrastructure in states like ours to benefit from bond proceeds. 

One of the strengths of the current system is that all states benefit. As we think outside the 
proverbial box for additional ways to meet transportation infrastructure needs, we should strive 
for approaches that will benefit all parts of the country. 

Some Comments on the Structure of the Federal Program 

The Highway Program Should Continue to Be a Federally Assisted State Program and Should 
Direct an Increased Percentage of Program Funds to the States. 

The future Federal highway program should continue to distribute the vast majority of funds to 
the stales. States should continue to deliver the program and select projects within their 
respective borders based on their superior knowledge of needs within their borders. This is a 
partnership that has worked well. In the future, the percentage of overall Federal highway 
program funds apportioned to the states should be increased, and the percentage of overall 
program funding directed to Federal “off the top” programs or projects should be reduced. 

Cost to Complete Concent is Highly Problematic 

We are concerned about the prospect of distributing funds on a “cost to complete” basis, 
something suggested by the Policy and Revenue Commission report The Big Dig in Boston was 
originally a cost to complete project. The Federal Government came to recognize that it needed 
to cap its financial exposure to that project The cost to complete approach could well encourage 
the inclusion of expensive features in already expensive urban projects, thereby proportionally 
deemphasizing the investment in the highway network across and in less expensive rural areas. 
Certainly, if one wants to encourage completion of projects in an efficient and cost effective 
way, cost to complete is inherently counter to that goal. This highly problematic concept should 
not be advanced any further. 
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While Maintaining Eligibility for Arterials and Major Collectors. We Would Increase the 
Percentage of Overall Program Funding Dedicated to the Interstate System. 

With the high costs of reconstructing Interstate routes looming, and given the importance of 
these routes to interstate commerce, we are comfortable with the notion that a higher percentage 
of apportioned funds should be for these highways, provided that the overall percentage of the 
program apportioned to states increases, or at least does not decline. We also would increase the 
base Federal share of non-interstate NHS projects to 85 percent, to reinforce the importance of 
the NHS. Further, any increase in the proportion of funds dedicated to the Interstates should not 
be at the expense of other traditional programs with broad eligibility, such as NHS, bridge, or 
STP. 

We see providing added funding emphasis to the Interstate System as the right way to respond to 
calls by some for more emphasis on roads that are important to freight The Interstates are 
critically important to freight Creating a new list of designated routes or corridors, selected by 
USDOT, to be part of some new dedicated Federal freight highway program, does not strike us 
as constructive. We prefer state-based project selection, funded through apportionments, with 
emphasis determined through the state and MPO planning process. 

In general, we believe a lot can be done to improve the nation’s surface transportation 
infrastructure by routing more funds through the core categories in today’s highway and transit 
programs. The big obstacles to success have been inflation and project delivery process. With 
recent levels of inflation, it is hard to deliver as many good projects as all of us would like, no 
matter how efficient we are. 

Reduce. Don’t Add to Regulatory and Program Burdens 

The Federal highway and transit programs are not simple. An enormous amount of planning is 
required to deliver projects and programs. We are confident that project delivery time can be 
reduced, consistent with environmental protection. We recognize that this issue is often 
discussed in the abstract, so we’ll try to be more specific. 

Fiscal constraint . “Fiscal constraint,” an aspect of the Federally required planning process, is 
more burdensome than it should be. The idea behind a fiscal constraint requirement was a 
straightforward one — that states and metropolitan planning organizations should not plan to 
build a list of projects when there is not enough money available to support those projects. 

A fiscal constraint concept could have been implemented by requiring a simple certification by a 
state or MPO to USDOT that fiscal resources were considered in developing plans. Instead, 
ensuring that a SUP or TIP is fiscally constrained has evolved into a complex and sometimes 
frustrating process that involves USDOT approval of requests to update transportation 
improvement plans to reflect modestly changed circumstances. This is not needed. We can’t 
spend what we don’t have. We don’t need considerable USDOT supervision to confirm that. 

Performance and Cost Benefit We note that the Policy and Revenue Commission report made 
reference to “performance.” We all want to perform well and, frankly, we have to. But we are 
concerned that “performance measures” legislation could, in practice, breed Federal regulations 
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and processes that would restrict state choice and/or complicate and delay program 
implementation. Congress should recognize that state DOTs are already closely scrutinized hy 
their legislatures. Governors and stakeholders and that they are already doing what they can with 
available resources. The next authorization bill should not add features to complicate the 
program. 

Similarly, that Commission spoke of cost beneficial investment We do not know what would be 
entailed in dete rminin g whether an investment in a surface transportation asset is more beneficial 
than its costs. That could be very difficult and contentious to define and apply. Some would 
disagree as to whether particular items are costs or benefits! 

We see such definition as unnecessary. We operate today in an environment where state 
transportation departments are highly accountable to many important entities - as well as the 
traveling public. We have to pursue effective and beneficial use of scarce funds all the time. We 
are already working hard for maximum effectiveness within the program contours. We are 
concerned that this suggestion could become an additional Federal regulatory requirement 
Moreover, we can imagine implementation paths for such an approach that could handicap 
investment in rural areas and give inadequate recognition to interconnectivity benefits. 

Multiple Masters and Missions . In the Senate’s recent debate on climate change legislation we 
noted a proposal for a requirement that, as a condition for receipt of transit funds that would be 
produced under a proposed “cap and trade” system, “an integrated State-wide transportation 
plan” must be “certified” by EPA as “consistent with the purposes of this Act.” This seems to 
indicate substantive review by EPA of state project selection to achieve what EPA would 
determine to be consistent with broadly worded statutory purposes. In the states as well as the 
Congress there is always concern that state DOTs do as much as they can with the funds that are 
available, as promptly as possible. Proposed new processes, standards, and new decisionmakers 
(in addition to USDOT) would not make this task easier. 

Conclusion 


For all of the above reasons, we consider it essential that the Congress significantly increase 
Federal investment in highways and surface transportation, particularly in rural states. Among 
those reasons is the preservation and improvement of an interconnected national highway and 
surface transportation system that benefits residents of metropolitan as well as rural areas. 

At this point. I’ll be pleased to respond to questions though, to the extent that the discussion goes 
beyond the positions we have addressed in writing, I don’t want to suggest that I can speak for 
other than my own department 

The transportation departments of Montana, Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming 
thank you for providing the opportunity to appear before you today. 

**************************** 


One page map attached 
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Good Morning Chairman DeFazio and members of the Subcommittee. My name 
is Bill McDonald and I am executive director of Medical Motor Service, a 
community-based, nonprofit transportation agency located in Rochester, New 
York, that serves urban, suburban and rural upstate New York. It is a privilege to 
have this opportunity to speak to you on the issues facing an agency such as 
mine as we endeavor to coordinate and provide a wide range of transportation 
services to older persons and people with disabilities and special mobility needs. 

Medical Motor Service of Rochester and Monroe County is one of this country's 
first charitable organizations dedicated to the provision of non-emergency 
medical and social services transportation. We began during the influenza 
pandemic of 1919; formed by an interdenominational group of Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish Women who recognized the importance of linking people 
to critical services during a challenging time in the development of public health 
services and programs. Run by a handful of volunteers until World War II — 
when gas shortages and fuel rationing limited the ability of unpaid drivers to 
provide services — we have evolved into an agency that provides a wide range 
of transportation to children, adults and senior citizens. We now employ nearly 
150 drivers and 50 staff who together provide nearly 500,000 trips a year. And 
the demand for our transportation is growing; up 14 percent from last year — in 
part due to the expansion of our shopping shuttle services and other programs 
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that serve the elderly and adults with developmental disabilities — demographic 
groups that are growing and challenged by high fuel costs and medical, social 
and therapeutic needs. 

Today, Medical Motor Service is playing an expanded local role as a nonprofit, 
community-based transit provider. More than ever before, our service is viewed 
as an augmentation to the local public transit network. I want to discuss the 
environment in which we operate today and highlight some key issues that are 
impacting our services, and those provided by my colleagues across the country. 

As you are no doubt aware, the price of fuel, particularly diesel fuel, is severely 
impacting the operating budgets of transit providers. In fact, this issue is more 
than a mere difficulty or impediment. In many cases gas prices are forcing public 
and nonprofit transit providers alike to scale back service — which is particularly 
trying when it comes at a time that more people than ever before are looking to 
our services for their access to community services. The additional cost of fuel 
for our agency just this past year has been overwhelming. The increased cost 
alone could provide full health care coverage for 100 of our drivers or outright 
purchase two new cars each month. And that is with just the additional amount 
we are paying on the approximately 30,000 gallons of fuel we use monthly. 
Revenue increases are not keeping pace. For many systems, the fuel price 
increases have consumed all of the federal investment gains congress designated 
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for public transit in SAFETEA-LU. The price of gas is much more difficult for 
systems like mine, because we do not enjoy the relief from federal gas taxes that 
my public agency colleagues have. 

We are challenged by fuel tax policies that are applied in an inconsistent manner 
for community transportation agencies that are not "public" authorities or 
government bodies. The fact that school bus services, both public and private, 
are exempt from federal fuel taxes but publicly funded services to adults and 
seniors with special needs are not is inequitable. It suggests that transportation 
to children is valued more highly and we encourage public policies that support 
all community transportation systems. I encourage the development of a real, 
comprehensive energy policy that explores new sources of revenue for all types 
of public and community transit — one that takes into account the expanded 
public transportation role of systems like Medical Motor Services that serve a 
growing population with cost-effective, efficient service. 

Medical Motor Service has been at the forefront of the human services 
coordination arena. We operate a number of services in conjunction with 
agencies such as the Office for the Aging, Foster Care and Child Protective 
Services, Senior Living Centers, Developmental Disability Organizations, Early 
Childhood Centers, Health Clinics and Medicaid Managed Care providers, the 
United Way, Mental Health Clinics and other not for profit health and social 
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service groups. We also work with faith-based organizations, and helped to 
create and operate FaithLink which serves Irondequoit, N.Y. Coordinated 
transportation is much more than meeting the needs of government programs, 
it is working with local private-sector groups providing service to people who do 
not qualify for government programs, but who need mobility nonetheless. 
Another private sector partnership that we have is with Wegmans Food Markets 
whereby they fully subsidize shopping shuttles for persons with disabilities and 
the elderly. 

We are the only nonprofit agency in our community whose sole mission is 
community transportation. We operate as a supplement to and not in 
competition to our local public transit authority. I have attached to this testimony 
an excerpt from Community Transportation Magazine's Fall 2007 edition that 
covers the Community Transportation Association of America's Institute for 
Coordinated Transportation. 

Our agency was an active participant in the development of our local 
Coordinated Public Transit/Human Services Transportation Plan recently created 
to comply with federal SAFETEA-LU planning and funding requirements for the 
Federal Transit Administration's (FTA) Section 5310 program for seniors and 
people with disabilities. Medical Motor Service is a major participant in the 
Section S310 program, thanks to support from the New York State Department 
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of Transportation. This federal planning requirement is a good thing. But we 
need more than planning, we need partners. 

In recent months, one of our most vital partners in the transportation 
coordination environment — Medicaid — has sought to either scale back or 
eliminate its role in supporting coordinated, community-based non-emergency 
transportation for its recipients. A series of proposed new rules emanating from 
the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS) has sought to mitigate the 
long-standing non-emergency transportation benefit that connects so much of 
our nation's Medicaid population with the routine, preventative care that reduces 
more costly emergency transportation and care costs. Though I know that 
Medicaid does not fall under the authority of this subcommittee or committee, it 
is important to understand that Medicaid provides the foundation for many of the 
coordinated human service and public transportation services that improve the 
lives of millions of Americans every day, and that any weakening of the Medicaid 
non-emergency transportation benefit weakens the overall public transit 
network. I have included a research report from the Community Transportation 
Association of America that covers the vital role of non-emergency transportation 
in the health care system. 

The very nature of health care provision in this country is having a profound 
impact on all forms and types of public transportation, including my agency. The 
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increasing trend toward outpatient medical services by the health care industry 
creates increased demand for transit. Patients who once spent days in the 
hospital are now discharged in a single day. But they must return for regular 
therapies and treatment in order to maintain their health. Public transit — often 
in the form of community-based nonprofit providers like Medical Motor Services 
— is the key link for patients to access this ongoing care and my agency's 
experience is that trips like dialysis, chemotherapy and physical therapy are top 
priorities. In SAFETEA-LU, we first saw language acknowledging what many in 
our field have known for years — that non-emergency medical transportation is 
public transportation and that a coordinated, efficient transportation network at 
the local level can cost-effectively manage these often life-saving trips. 

As our population ages and as people with disabilities seek inclusion in 
community settings, the demand for community-based non-fixed route transit 
services will continue to grow. Medical Motor Services has reached beyond 
government programs to achieve a broader definition of transportation 
coordination that includes everyone in our community. Today's high prices for 
fuel only increase demand for our service. Our passengers need affordable door- 
to-door service, often pre-scheduled with no geographic limitations based upon 
fixed transit routes. They want to travel seven days a week, sometimes 16 or 
more hours per day. These travel needs and requirements differentiate our kind 
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of service from traditional transit, but in no way change the fact that we are part 
of the local transit network. 

Looking forward, we are entering a period where crucial decisions will be made 
here in Washington regarding the future of surface transportation in our nation. 
We need our elected officials to further their outstanding work in ISTEA, TEA-21 
and SAFETEA-LU and to invest in a fully developed local and regional 
transportation network that includes both traditional and non-traditional transit 
operators. We'll need flexibility and innovation in this bill. And of course, we'H 
need additional forms and sources of revenue in order to meet the growing 
demand for public transportation. 

To help us manage these challenges, we urge Congress to reauthorize a 
transportation bill that embraces and continues the philosophy of the flexible 
transfer of money between the "silos" of transit and highway funding as well as 
within the programs. We need our states and local planning areas to be 
empowered to set local priorities and to flex funds to areas where most needed. 
In Rochester, for example, we have the support of our local MPO and county 
government to flex funds and we have been successful in garnering local private 
funding for match requirements. But we need this to become the rule and not 
the exception. With additional capital dollars we can help offset the escalating 
operating costs of our services. 
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Medical Motor Services and other nonprofits need access to better technology to 
improve the coordination of human services transportation programs and to 
maximize fuel efficiency in scheduling and real-time dispatching. We were 
fortunate to participate in a recent Transportation Coordination Institute 
sponsored by Easter Seals here in Washington. With a local team we developed 
a blueprint for action to coordinate services among agencies serving the elderly 
and Medical Motor Service. The centerpiece of our plan is technology such as 
GPS/AVL equipment and electronic linking off intake/ referral and transportation 
agencies. We believe we can increase the capacity of existing vehicles if we can 
find a way to obtain technology— a difficult budget item as fuel costs consume all 
of our discretionary dollars. Using flex monies for technology to improve 
coordination will be a win/win. 

Medical Motor Services began in 1919 in response to a medical crisis. Our service 
was launched because it was essential to maintaining the health or our 
passengers and the communities we serve. That essential nature of non- 
emergency medical transportation trips exists today. We serve people who are 
part of governmental programs, and just as importantly, we serve those who 
have a very similar need but lack the financial backing of federal, state and local 
programs. We serve them all with safe, affordable, efficient transportation. And 
we keep them healthy, this vital role is one ideally suited to nonprofits and 
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highlights exactly where such entities fit within a region's public transportation 
network. 

The century of progress that Medical Motor Services represents in meeting the 
transportation needs of our passengers is now in very real danger. We need your 
help on this committee with rising fuel prices and rising demand. We need your 
help in maintaining vital partnerships, like Medicaid. Thank you for inviting me 
and for your time this morning. 
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as a Foundation for Better Healthcare 


The finest medicai services are of Utile value to individuals who cannot ac- 
cess them. As noted by a local alliance of community leaders in North Carolina, 
"A lack of mobility and access to services results in: 

•A delay in receiving medical attention and/or obtaining necessary medica- 
tions. This results in: illness which is more serious, reduced quality of 
By Jon E. Burkhardt life; and increased cost of care to the patient, medical providers and the 

community. 

• A significant use of the emergency room for non-emergency care, resulting 
in increased cost and less efficient use of emergency services. 

• An increased dependence on ambulance services for non-urgent care, 
resulting in increased cost and less availability for true emergencies. 

• Decreased use of preventive care opportunities, health improvement pro- 
grams and public and private human services. 

• Isolation from the community, particularly for those who are economically 
disadvantaged, on fixed incomes or who are part of the growing popula- 
tion of elderly.” 

Transportation helps surmount the barriers to opportunity. In the case 
of access to medical services, transportation helps to achieve longer lives of 
higher quality. 

Transportation Services in the Medicare Program 

By law. Medicare can only reimburse patient transportation to Medicare- 
approved medical services when that transportation is provided by ambulance. 
And in order to receive Medicare reimbursement for ambulance transportation, 
a determination must be made that an ambulance is the only means by which 
the patient can be transported without serious health risk. 

Data indicate that the Medicare program is reimbursing some clients and 
ambulance operators for many trips that do not require ambulance transpor- 
tation, and thus could be provided more cost-effectively by other means of 
transportation. Furthermore, some medical services now being provided by 
emergency departments could more cost-effectively be provided elsewhere. 
Legislative changes to the current restrictions could allow alternative trans- 
portation and medical services and, at the same time, save millions of dollars 
for the Medicare program and provide much needed funding for community 
transportation services. 


COMMUNITYTRANSPORTATION 
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Medicare is one of the key federal health insurance 
programs m the United States. The Medicare program is 
administered by the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid 
Services (CMS) of the U. S. Department of Health and 
Human Services (DHHS). This program has two distinct 
components: hospital insurance (known as Part A) and 
supplemental medical insurance (Part B). 

Part A covers hospitalization, some hospice care and a 
limited amount of post-hospital skilled nursing and home 
health care. Part B covers physicians’ services, outpatient 
hospital care, physical therapy and other specified services, 
such as ambulance transportation. Both parts of the pro- 
gram provide insurance protection for covered services to 
almost all persons age 65 or older, certain disabled persons 
and individuals with chronic renal disease who elect this 
coverage. In 1998, Medicare paid for nearly 58 percent of 
all healthcare expenses incurred by persons 65 and older in 
the United Slates. 

Transportation costs are allowable expenses under Medi- 
care Part B, but there are serious restrictions on their usage. 
By statute and regulation. Medicare will provide reimburse- 
ment only for transportation services provided by ambulance. 
Both emergency and non-emergency ambulance trips may 
be reimbursed through Medicare, but reimbursement for 
ambulance transport is limited to severe medical situations 
such as a life-threatening emergency, a need for restraints 


or emergency treatment while in transit or confinement of 
the patient to bed before and after the trip. 

CMS’s Medicare Carriers Manual provides that reim- 
bursement may be made for expenses incurred for ambulance 
service provided that certain conditions are met: 

• Vehicle and crew requirements of at least two crew 
members with specified training; 

• Medical necessity: When the use of any other means of 
transportation is not possible without endangering the 
individual’s health; 

“ Reasonableness. Ambulance service must be reason- 
ably needed for the treatment of the illness or injury 
involved; and 

• Destination: Local transportation only, and to the near- 
est institution with appropriate facilities for the illness 
or injury involved. 

The Medicare program is not authorized to provide reim- 
bursement for trips other than those made in ambulances. 
There are no circumstances that qualify as exceptions to this 
rule. Furthermore, ambulance trips are only to be reimbursed 
when conditions of medical necessity can be confirmed, re- 



gardless of whether or not any alternative form 
of transportation was available for that trip. 

Current Ambulance Transportation 
Costs 

Jn 2000, Medicare program data files 
(Medicare Fart B Physician/Supplier Data) 
show a total allowed expense for emergency 
ambulance services of $2,221,895,701. For 
1 999, allowed Medicare ambulance expenses 
were $2,074,180,935. 

Research has shown that not all trips 
reimbursed by the Medicare program are for 
conditions that meet reasonable definitions of 
medical emergencies. This leads to expenses 
that are higher than necessary for transporta- 
tion and for medical treatments. While it is 
important to remember that certain strictly 
defined non-emergency or prescheduled 
ambulance trips may be reimbursed by Medi- 
care, a major issue is the degree to which 
non -emergency ambulance trips could have 
been provided by other providers. Various 
sources have examined this issue. 
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Medicare Patients Need Transportation 

In 1994, DHHS’s Office of Inspector General (OIG) 
issued a report entitled "Ambulance Services for Medicare 
Fnd-Stage Renal Disease Beneficiaries: Medical Neces- 
sity." End-stage renal disease (ESRD) Medicare patients 
are especially likely to have a critical need for transportation 
support to access life-extending dialysis treatments. Missing 
dialysis treatments can lead to serious medical problems, 
even death. 

Transportation access problems are particularly severe in 
rural areas, which often lack local dialysis facilities and may 
lack long-distance transportation services to urban dialysis 
treatment centers. Persons with disabilities and low-income 
individuals also typically have problems finding sufficient 
transportation services for dialysis. Medicare patients seek- 
ing dialysis transportation via ambulance must present a 
written order from their doctor stating that any other form 
of transportation would be harmful to their health. In some 
parts of the country, there may be no other means of trans- 
portation to dialysis except by ambulance but, according 
to regulations, such situations do not qualify for Medicare 
reimbursement for travel costs. According to CMS's Office 
of Information Services, there were 270,000 Medicare pa- 
tients receiving dialysis as of December 31, 1999. 

The OIG report concluded that, in 1991, 70 percent of 
ambulance trips involving dialysis (representing about $44 
million in ambulance allowances) did not meet Medicare 
guidelines for medical necessity. This report found that, in 
many instances, other means of transportation could have 
been used for dialysis trips because there was no evidence 
that travel other than by ambulance would have been unsafe 
for the patient on the date of travel. The report showed 
that relatively few dialysis patients (2 percent of the ESRD 
Medicare beneficiaries sampled) were incurring 75 percent 
of the ambulance transportation costs. 

Further, in 1998 another OIG report concluded that in 
1996 Medicare spent $104 million for medically unneces- 
sary ambulance transportation — a figure that many in both 
the transportation and health care communities concede 
is dramatically conservative. 

Emergency, or Non-Emergency? 

In July 2000, the Government Accounting Office (GAO) 
released a report entitled “Rural Ambulances: Medicare Fee 
Schedule Payments Could Be Better Targeted." The report 
was based on meetings with more than 50 ground and air 
ambulance providers, both free-standing and hospital based, 
in North and South Dakota, and correspondence with 
ambulance service providers in Minnesota and Wyoming. 
GAO also examined claims data provided by (then) Health 
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Care Finance Administration, observed the ambulance 
claims processing system of a major Medicare insurance 
carrier and attended meetings on Medicare ambulance fee 
schedules. The main focus of the report was the recommen- 
dation for an improved fee schedule for rural ambulance 
providers, but the report also noted that almost one- half 
of Medicare ambulance trips (48.2 percent) are not taken 
for emergency medical care, which questions the need for 
ambulance transportation. 

Emergency, or Non-Emergency, Part II 

The National Hospital Ambulatory Medical Care Survey 
(NHAMCS) is a national probability sample survey of am- 
bulatory care visits to hospital outpatient and emergency 
departments. It is conducted by the National Center for 
Health Statistics of the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention and looks at actual patient records and medical 
information. The 1999 NHAMCS examined more than 
21,100 patient records from a probability sample survey 
of hospital emergency departments across the nation. The 
data are used to create national estimates of emergency 
department usage, including detailed patient information. 
The NHAMCS provides information on patient arrival at 
the hospital — including mode of transportation, payment 
source and the level of urgency with which the patient 
should be seen. Using this information, the NHAMCS 
can provide accurate national estimates of the number of 
Medicare patients who arrived at hospital emergency rooms 
via ambulance, and the level of urgency of treatment for 
those patients. 

Data on the immediacy with which patients need to 
be seen are divided into four categories: emergent — less 
than 1 5 minutes, urgent — 1 5 to 60 minutes, semi-urgent 
— between 1 and 2 hours and non-urgent — between 2 
and 24 hours. By combining data from the semi-urgent and 
non-urgent categories, the NHAMCS provides accurate 
national estimates of the numbers and percentages of non- 
emergent ambulance arrivals reimbursed by Medicare in 
1999. For trips in which immediacy of care was reported 
in 1999,459,653 of the 3,491,578 trips, or more than 13 
percent of all ambulance trips reimbursed by Medicare, 
were for non-emergent patients. 

If one assumes that the proportion of trips shown as 
non-emergency also applies to those trips for which the im- 
mediacy of care needed was not reported, the total number 
of non-emergency Medicare trips is really 13.2 percent of 
4,782,847 or 631.336 ambulance trips, not 459,653. 
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Non-Emergency Ambulance Emergency Department Visits, 1 999 


Statistic 

Number 

Percent 

Medicare 

Total Ambulance Arrivals 

4,782,847 

100.0 

Immediacy of Care Needed Not Reported 

1,291,269 

27.0 

Immediacy of Care Needed Was Reported 

3,491,578 

73.0 

Care Needed Was Not Emergent or Urgent 

459,653 

13.2* 

Medicaid 

Tola! Ambulance Arrivals 

i, 894,843 

100.0 

immediacy of Care Needed Not Reported 

474,292 

25.0 

Immediacy of Care Needed Was Reported 

1,420,551 

75.0 

Care Needed Was Not Emergent or Urgent 

297,152 

20.9* 


* Percent shown is of those cases where immediacy of care was reported. 

Source:Tabulations by Westat based on data from 1999 National Hospital Ambulatory Medical Care Survey. 


Potential Transportation Cost Savings 

By dividing the total Medicare ambulance trips in 1999 
by the total Medicare ambulance costs, an average ambu- 
lance trip cost of about $434 is calculated. Multiplying 
this per trip figure times the number of trips shown by 
NHAMCS to be non-emergency trips, the 1999 Medicare 
non-emergency ambulance cost is estimated at just under 
$200 miilion.This means that the potential cost estimate 
for these non-emergency trips rises nearly $75 million to 
$274 million. 

If the non-emergency Medicare trips could be provided 
by community transportation services instead of by ambu- 
lances, substantial cost savings could be realized. According 
to National Transit Database (NTB) reports, the national 
average cost of a paratransit trip is $16.75. Note: Because 
these NTD figures focus on ADA paratransit trips, it is likely 
that the $16.75 figure overstates the per trip paratransit 
costs that would be applicable in many communities. For 
example, 2002 costs of non -emergency medical transporta- 
tion providers in upstate New York are $ 1 1 .00 per one-way 
trip. Using these various average cost figures, the cost to 
provide non-emergency Medicare transportation via para- 
transit and the cost savings of paratransit versus ambulance 
transportation can easily be calculated. 

The average of these estimates, made by using 1999 data, 
is $265 million per year. Clearly, were the Medicare program 
to allow the use of paratransit services for non-emergent 


Medicare trips, a substantial cost saving would be realized 
in contrast to the exclusive use of ambulances. Including 
non-hospital trips and non-emergency trips that could have 
been provided by other than ambulance transportation, total 
unnecessary ambulance use in the Medicare program could 
well exceed $400 million per year. 

With Medicare ambulance transportation costs now in 
excess of $3.3 billion annually, the Medicare legislation’s 
insistence on the exclusive use of ambulance transporta- 
tion is driving the program’s costs skyward. A conservative 
estimate of Medicare transportation dollars that are not 
now being used cost-effectively is $230 million. Compared 
to other programs that fund transportation services, this is 
really a large amount. 

In 1999, Medicare paid for nearly 4.8 million ambulance 
trips at an average cost of $434 per trip. Using an aver- 
age one-way trip cost for paratransit services of $16.75, 
one could get almost 26 paratransit trips for the cost of 
one Medicare-reimbursed ambulance trip. If the $11 per 
trip cost figure is used, then one could get 39 paratransit 
trips for the cost of one ambulance trip. If the non-emer- 
gent Medicare trips that are currently being provided via 
ambulance could be provided with -paratransit vehicles, 
massive cost savings could result. These savings could be 
invested in more transportation services, or more medical 
services, or both. 
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Estimates of Non-Emergency Medicare Ambulance Transportation Trips and Costs 


Factor 


Value 


Total Medicare Ambulance Trips, 1999 (NHAMCS) 

Total Cost of Medicare Ambulance Trips, 1999 (CMS) 

Average Cost of Medicare Ambulance Trips 

Estimate of Non-Emergent Medicare Ambulance Trips, 1999 (NHAMCS) 

Total Cost of Medicare Ambulance Trips Estimated as Non-Emergent, 1999 

Source: Tabulations by Westat based on data from 1 999 National Hospital Ambulatory Medical Care Survey. 


4,782,847 

$2,074,180,935 

$433.67 

631,366 

$273,791,398 


Potential Emergency Department Cost Savings 

The Medicare legislation’s insistence on transportation 
provided for medical emergencies is also contributing to 
a growing healthcare crisis. Emergency rooms, which are 
in short supply and provide costly care, are becoming in- 
creasingly over-burdened as their numbers decrease and 
the number of annual emergency room visits increases. 
This problem is especially serious in rural areas, where the 
number of emergency rooms decreased by 1 1 percent from 
1990 to 1999, but the volume of patients served increased 
24 percent - over the same period. Non-emergent Medicare 
patients arriving via ambulance require emergency staff to 
diagnose and admit, which makes an unnecessary contri- 
bution to this problem of emergency room over-crowding. 
Shifting non-emergent Medicare patients to paratransit 
services would allow them to bypass the emergency room 
and go directly to a physician, thus proriding some measure 
of relief to overburdened emergency rooms. 

According to the American Council of Physicians (ACP), 
the average charge for a non-urgent emergency room visit 
is approximately 2.3 times higher than the cost of an of- 


fice- based visit. The ACP calculates the average non-urgent 
emergency room visit costs $ 1 03.25, while the average office- 
based visit to the doctor costs only $44.89. Applying ACP's 
cost savings of office-based visits ($58.36) to the national 
total of non-emergent Medicare patients provided by the 
NHAMCS, one can calculate total nationwide estimated 
cost savings of using office-visits versus emergency depart- 
ment (ED) visits, which is nearly $37 million. Were other 
figures used for the cost of emergency room visits, the cost 
savings could rise more than 50 percent, to a level exceed- 
ing $57 million. 

Cost Savings from Improved Access to Preventive 
Healthcare 

Healthcare is a large issue in the United States. Health- 
care expenses accounted for 13.5 percent of the U.S. gross 
domestic product in 1 998, and healthcare costs are increas- 
ing much more rapidly than the overall cost of living index. 
In 1998, total healthcare expenses in the United States were 


Estimates of Non-Emergency Medicare Trip Cost Savings by Using Paratransit 


Factor Value 


Estimate of Non-Emergent Medicare Ambulance Trip Costs, 1999 $273,791,398 

Estimate (NTD) of Cost to Provide Non-Emergent Trips via Paratransit , $ 10,575,381 

Potential Savings (NTD) of Using Paratransit for Non-Emergent Trips $263,216,017 

NYS Estimate of Cost to Provide Non-Emergent Trips via Paratransit $6,644,694 

Potential Savings (NYS) of Using Paratransit for Non-Emergent Trips $266,846,704 


Source: Tabulations by Westat based on data from 1999 National Hospital Ambulatory Medical Care Survey. 
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said to be nearly $561 billion. 

Health services are not distributed equally across the 
United States in terms of geography or access to services 
by specific population groups. Persons in urban areas, 
higher-income individuals and workers generally consume 
more healthcare services than persons living in rural areas, 
lower-income individuals, persons who are not employed and 
members of minority groups. 

Benefits of Preventive Health Care 

The Economic Benefits to Prevention 

Applying preventive medical measures would generally 
seem to be a logical course of action. The most recent work 
on this subject seems to agree: spending money to prevent 
disease and injury and promote healthy lifestyles makes 
good economic sense (Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, 1999). But analysts have argued for a long time 
about the cost-effectiveness of preventive medical measures. 
Whether or not the costs of preventive care are justified in- 
evitably depends on the type of health maintenance involved. 
Some forms of prevention, generally primary prevention, 
pay and pay very well.... For secondary prevention, it is not 
possible to generalize. 

One argument has sometimes been expressed as the 
so-called paradox of health: highly effective preventive 
measures for some conditions could prolong life, increas- 
ing the chances that costly unrelated diseases could occur 
in the future and increasing the life span over which health 
insurance must be paid. If a preventive medical treatment 
were to both improve health and reduce healthcare costs, 
it would obviously be desirable, but the long-term health or 
cost effects of many treatments are difficult to predict. Vari- 
ous measures for evaluating the value of preventive services 
include impacts on health status, health effects versus net 
healthcare costs, reductions in net healthcare outlays and 
net economic benefits. 


In the face of such analytical challenges, some policymak- 
ers have argued for a simple policy solution. 

M It is a goal to be healthy for as long as possible and no 
more time should be spent on this economic question,” said 
the Norwegian Ministry of Health, rather succinctly, in 1998. 
If one accepts this empowering approach to a controversial 
question, the question then becomes how can analysis be 
used to choose between several preventive practices? Part of 
the answer is to evaluate and compare the cost-effectiveness 
of certain preventive measures. 

Access to Care Reduces Overall Costs 

In 1998, $105 billion was spent on hospital inpatient 
services for patients age 65 and older, and Medicare was 
responsible for covering almost 80 percent of that cost. Some 
uf iitcSc hospital costs easily Cuulu have been avoided with 
appropriate preventive healthcare — something as simple 
as scheduling a periodic health examination to check a 
patient's height, weight and blood pressure. Unfortunately, 
there are tens of millions of Americans living in rural areas, 
many of whom are elderly Medicare beneficiaries who lack 
the transportation necessary to access a medical provider for 
regular health checks. If improved access to preventive health 
care could reduce these hospital costs by only 1 percent (a 
conservative goal) it would save Medicare almost $1 billion 
each year. The economic effect of increased preventive care 
access would be far greater when applied to the entire health 
budget. All else aside, this would lead to the ultimate goal of 
bettering the general health and welfare of Americans. 

Studies have shown that a small proportion of patients 
consume the largest portion of medical resources. Zook and 
Moore’s study showed that, for a given year, the high-cost 1 3 
percent of patients consumed as many medical resources as 
the low-cost 87 percent of patients. Factors noted in skewing 
the distribution of costs to the high-cost patients included 
potentially harmful personal habits like alcoholism, heavy 
smoking and obesity, unexpected complications during treat- 


Projected Nationwide Cost Savings of Shifting Non-Emergency Medicare 
Patients to Office Visits Rather than Emergency Rooms 


Factor 

Value 

Estimate of Non-Emergent Medicare Trips (NHAMCS, 1999) 

Cost Savings of Office Visit vs. ED Visit 

Estimate of Total Nationwide Cost Savings of Office Visits vs. ED Visits 

631,366 

$58.36 

$36,846,520 

Source: Tabulations by Westat based on data from 1999 National Hospital Ambulatory Medical Care Survey. 
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Team Tales 

Profiles from Communities Participating at the 
Institute for Transportation Coordination 



INSTITUTE TV'/' 
TRANSPORTATION 
COORDINATION 

COMMUNITY TRANSPORTATION 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


To give readers a clear idea of what issues ITC teams 
are tackling and how their efforts have fared thus far, 
we provide capsulized profiles of eight teams. 


California State 
ITC Year: 2006 


◄ 


Peter Steinert 
Formerly of CalTrans 



implemented at one statewide conference and five local workshops 
- the California Association for Coordinated Transportation 
identified more than 100 community stakeholders willing to 
support transportation coordination activities in their region. The 
workshops also provided many resources that agencies could use to 
assist them with coordination and planning projects. 


Linda Campbell- Deavens 

Deputy Executive Director of Operations, Technology, and 

Maintenance 

Paratransit, Inc. 

Jacqueline Hood 
Transportation Coordinator 

Sacramento County Department of Human Assistance 

Clay Kempf 
Executive Director 

Seniors Council of Santa Cruz and San Benito Counties 

Vision 

To bolster coordinated transportation efforts among stale agencies 
and in local communities. The California team's primary focus 
was the development of strategies and a preliminary timeline for 
the implementation of a 12-month Mobility Action Plan (MAP) 
to improve human services transportation coordination in the 
state. The team's plan called for the development of training 
and outreach modules to educate transportation providers about 
state coordination efforts. Through the Action Plan workshops - 


Innovative Approach 

The California team planned that, through the Mobility Action 
Plan training and outreach sessions at the CaLACT Spring 
Conference, participants would develop the skills and receive the 
supporting materials to advocate for coordination and the project 
effort in their communities. Those participants will also serve 
as emissaries to facilitate the hosting of regional workshops to 
address the specific needs of selected communities. The impact 
of these efforts will be the building of an active partnership of 
community stakeholders in developing and supporting coordinated 
transportation processes and planning activities, including the 
development and enhancement of coordinated services in those 
communities, and support of the statewide implementation effort 

Next Steps 

The Mobility Action Plan advisory group is now working on a 
Memorandum of Understanding between state agencies and a 
charter for the advisory committee. A subcommittee is reviewing 
current state laws that obstruct or prohibit coordination efforts 
in the state. The advisory committee will then disseminate the 
information and projects developed to all the community agencies 
that attended the MPA workshops funded by the Community 
Transportation Association of America. 
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Team Tales: Profiles from Community Teams 


El Paso/West Texas 

ITC Year: 2006 


◄ 


Team Participants 

Rubin A. Roberts 

Human Services Transportation Coordinator 
El Paso County Rural Transit 



janet Bono 

Plans Manager 

Upj>er Rio Grande at Work 

Xavier Banaies 
Chief Executive Officer 

League of United I. atm American Citizens Project Amistad 
Robert Schwab 

Human Services Transportation Coordinator 
LI Paso County Rural Transit 

Vision 

To create customer-centered, attractive, dependable, convenient, 
and safe transportation choice? for all people in this six-CQUTity, 
18,000-square mile region that stretches across two time zones. 
Five of those counties have no form of public transportation at all. 


Kansas City Metropolitan Area, Kansas/Missouri 

ITC Year: 2006 


Team Participants 

Marge Vogt 
Council member 
Olathe City Council 

Tiffany jasper 
Strategic Project Manager 
Full Employment Council/Missouri Career Center 

jake Jacobs 
Executive Director 

Jackson C<»univ Board of Services for the Deveiopmentaiiv Disabled 


Innovative Approach 

To support its efforts in fulfilling its mission, the team was awarded 
a grant from the Community Transportation Association to 
research the process of creating a rural transit district that could 
offer a regional inter-city transit system, which was identified 
by those communities as their highest mobility priority. In the 
true spirit of coordination, the team worked with all the local 
communities and achieved the approval of governmental authority 
in five of those six counties to adjust its plans slightly and instead 
of creating a new rural transportation district, to join the adjacent 
Permian Basin Rural Transit District. This has led to the creation 
of public transit services for the first time in four of the five 
unserved counties. 

Next Steps 

The team will continue to work toward its vision of transportation 
for all by Facilitating the efforts of the sixth county to join the Rural 
Transit District. 



Jim Courtney 
Executive Director 
Mr. Goodcents Foundation 

Leslie Ober 
Transportation Coordinator 
Johnson County Mental Health-Community Support Sen-ices 

Sharon Bryant 

Director, ADA Compliance & Customer Relations 
Kansas Area Transportation Authority 

¥k!on 

To improve access to regional mobility services. The first step 
toward achieving that vision is to identify available resources and 
mobility needs, providing the foundation for enabling legislation 
and ballot initiatives. 

The team modified the Federal Transit Admnistration-deveioped 
United We Ride Community Self-Assessment Guide into a tool 
that focused less on daily operations of local transportation services 
and more on community policy issues. This revised guide was then 
introduced to - and used by - local elected officials and their key 
staff to communicate their priorities for transportation in their 
community. Simultaneously, the transportation stakeholders in the 
community completed the non-modified guide, with more detailed 
information on local operational issues. The two sets of answers 
were then merged into one report, which was then discussed with 
both groups at a single meeting. 

Next Steps 

This self-assessment process stimulated a valuable discussion 
on local mobility issues within the two communities in which 
it was implemented. In one community, an existing task force 
was re-energized to look at the transportation needs of the local 
community and in the other community, a new task force was 
formed to look at these same issues. 
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Montrose County, Colo. 

rrC Year : 2007 

Team Participants 

Eva Veitch 
Executive Director 
Montrose County Senior Citizens Transportation, Inc. 

Dale Ann Suckow 

Disability Program Navigator 

Colorado Workforce Center, Western Region 

Peter Crowell 

President, Board of Directors 

Montrose County Senior Citizens Transportation, Inc. 

Lacey Anderson 

Former Program Manager 

Aspen Diversified Industries, Inc. 

Vision: 

To provide public transportation for ai! residents in Montrose 
County, located in western Colorado. 



Following the Institute, core players formed the community-based 
group All Aboard Montrose and hosted a public forum, facilitated 
by the Association's Charles Ruikowski and Region 8 Coordination 
Ambassador Jeanne Erickson. Attendees included local and state 
officials, public service agencies, citizens and local employers who 
voiced support for meeting more of the county's mobility needs 
through the establishment of a public transit system. Following 
the public forum, the All Aboard team met separately with county, 
city and Chamber of Commerce officials to request that each 
entity designate a staff person to be assigned to the team, which 
will function as a task force in the planning to establish a public 
deviated, fixed-route transportation system by January 2009. Those 
meetings also resulted in discussion of creating a transportation 
district tax base for secured funding. 

Next Step s 

The All Aboard Montrose team attended a City Council Work 
Session in December to present the comprehensive marketing plan 
and action steps being developed by the task force. An action plan 
for the new transportation service that gamers the commitment 
of the key stakeholders, including area businesses and public 
officials - and that pursues federal, state and local private and 
public dollars to initiate and sustain the new system - will be 
fully developed. The All A board Montrose team will continue to 
enhance local government support and explore possible tax-based 
funding options. In addition, the task force is working to enhance 
collaborative relationships with existing transportation service 
providers. 
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Northeastern North Carolina Region 

ITC Year: 2006 


Team Participants 

Patrice Taylor- Lassiter 
Director 

Gates County Inter-Regional Transportation System 

Carter C. Dozier 
Workforce Development Director 
Northeastern Workforce Development Board 

Beverly Paul 
Director 

Hyde County Transit Authority 

Sue Scurria 
Director 

Albemarle Commission Area Agency on Aging 
Kenny Kee 

Dare County JobLink Career Center Manager 
NC Employment Security Commission & 
Northeastern Workforce Development Board 

Vision 

To develop a regional transportation coalition whose systems 
are seamless and adequately serve the citizens throughout the 
10-county northeastern region of North Carolina. 

lP.nQyaliya-ApRtg.asfa 

To promote coordination among all transportation providers in 
this region, the team determined that one of its most important 
activities was to create a common vision among all stakeholders, 
beginning with a coordinated view of transportation needs and 
potential additional transportation corridors in the region. The 
team, led by its workforce development partner, will be one of the 
first to use Google Earth/PmverPoint technology in its presentations 
to local stakeholders. The technology is being used to visually 
demonstrate major trip generators, residential and commercial 
corridors, and current transportation routes. 

Next Steps 

The team has identified two counties — Washington and Tyrell — as 
priorities for the development of coordinated services. This 
process will be an excellent example of cross-county coordination, 
reflecting a need to focus on people’s needs rather than geographic 
boundaries. The Northeastern North Carolina team is also receiving 
assistance through the Community Transportation Association’s 
Rural Passenger Transportation Technical Assistance program. 
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Team Tales: Profiles from Community Teams 



Passaic County, N J. 

I TC Year: 2007 

Team Participants 
John McGill 
Work First Nj. - Transportation Coordinator 
Passaic County Department of Human Services 
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Snohomish County, Wash. 

ITCYear; 2007 


Team Participants 

Jerri Mitchell 

Director of Housing and Program Development 
Catholic Community Services 

Mary Jane BrellVujovic 
Director of Strategic Initiatives 
Workforce Development Council Snohomish County 

Deanna Dawson 
Snohomish County Executive Director 
Snohomish County Office of the Executive 

Darren Brugmann 
Transportation Director 
Senior Services of Snohomish County 


Natalie Provenzale 
Executive Director 

Passaic County One-Stop Career Center 
Workforce Development Center 

Madeleine Soriano 
Disability Services 

Passaic County Department of Senior Services, Disability and 
Veterans Affairs 

Shirley Force 

Passaic County Information and Assistance Supervisor 
Passaic County Department of Senior Services, Disability and 
Veterans Affairs 

Rich Felsing 
Transportation Planner 

Meadowlink Transportation Management Association 
Vision 

To develop a strategy that combines innovative technology with a 
mobility manager and community partnering to create a centralized 
transportation resource clearinghouse within a call center. This 
technology strategy will enable Passaic County to effectively 
coordinate services for customers thereby providing greater 
mobility and independence. It will also give customers a single 
phone number to call for rides and ride information. 

Innovative Approach 

To ensure improve mobility options through coordination, the 
Passaic County collaborative will reach out to partners who have 
traditionally been outside the county’s transportation planning 
process. The collaborative's leaders will undertake outreach to 
involve the business community as well as to Freeholders (elected 
county officials), local towns, and health care providers-, and craft 
a common focus and countv-wide vision for meeting transportation 
needs. 

Mextiiees 

To convene several meetings - large group and one-on-one - with 
core stakeholders, businesses and Freeholders to discuss the 
importance of a coordinated approach to meet transportation needs 
and services, share ideas for moving toward this mobility vision and 
establish strong bonds among these community members. 


Cheryl Jones 
Mobility Coordination Manager 
Volunteers of America Western Washington 

Vision 

To develop a coordinated transportation plan that senes 
Snohomish County veterans by removing barriers to medical care, 
job training, employment, and other services. 

Innovative Approa c h 

The Snohomish County team shares the Association’s concern 
with meeting the mobility needs of veterans. Snohomish County is 
larger than the state of Delaware and consists of urban, suburban, 
and rural areas. While many areas of the county are served by 
various public and private transportation agencies and programs, 
the eastern half of the county is largely unserved. Additionally, 
many services for veterans are located in neighboring counties. 
These factors present significant challenges to ensuring seamless 
mobility and access to services for many of our community’s 
veterans. The Snohomish County team is working at three levels 
to launch its Coordinated Transportation for Veterans effort. 

Next Step s 

To make final governance decisions by the end of January, 2008. 

Additionally, the partners plan to finalize their logic mode! and 
strategies for service delivery planning by March, 2008 with the 
development of a comprehensive plan as an eventual deliverable. 
Finally, the team will collectively continue to seek out resources to 
support its shared efforts. 
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awyer Coynfjtes, Wise. 


i 



.rfvice 


Board of S si pen 
Sawyer County 


VsififS . 

To build b regional multi-modal, rnHiti-stateiransportaiion ’system 
for all local residents. 


ITC teams look at innovative ways to solve local 
mobility challenges. 

Every beginning has a harrier built into it. Don't 
entertain your harriers — by that we mean get 
creative , It’s much more fun to think, of solutions 
than to sit around and complain , Coming up 
with creative ways to overcome perceived harriers 
is a true delight! 

-Cathy Brown? Executive Director 
St.Johns County Council cm Aging 


Nffist Itspg 

In 2008, the team will implement expanded service in both 
Washburn and Sawyer Counties, facilitated through a one-call 
center. The team will also lead efforts in 2008 to more effectively 
market the availability of current and new sendees, beginning with 
a "'name the bus" campaign. 


Bach team has an opportunity 
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Testimony to the U.S. House of Representatives 
Highways and Transit Subcommittee 

Connecting Communities: The Role of the Surface Transportation Network in 
Moving People and Freight 

June 24, 2008 


Testimony by: Mark Pangborn 
General Manager 
Lane Transit District 
P.O Box 7070 
Eugene, OR 97401 
(541)682-6100 


There are significant changes occurring in our world that are reflected in the choices 
people make regarding transportation. Skyrocketing fuel prices, continued increases in 
traffic congestion, and concerns regarding global warming and peak oil have merged 
with transit’s primary role of providing access to jobs and schools, all of which have 
resulted in substantial increases in the use of public transportation. At the same time, it 
is clear that historic underinvestment in our nation’s transportation system has created a 
backlog of needs that must be addressed to sustain the economic competitiveness of 
our regions, states and the country as a whole. The reauthorization of the Surface 
Transportation Bill in 2009 provides an opportunity to increase our investment in our 
transportation systems and to alter our spending priorities in a manner that reflects the 
changing environment. 

While public transportation has always played a critical role in meeting the transportation 
needs of our major metropolitan areas, it now also plays a very significant role in our 
small and medium-sized cities as well. Lane Transit District (LTD) serves about 260,000 
people in Eugene and Springfield, Oregon, and surrounding smaller cities. Eugene- 
Springfield is a growing community located approximately 1 00 miles south of Portland 
and straddling Interstate 5. LTD plays a crucial role in the community’s transportation 
network, as evidenced by ridership that exceeds 1 1 million boardings per year. 

Like all transit systems, LTD provides transportation for those people who, for any 
number of reasons, do not have other transportation options. LTD’s services enable 
these residents to access jobs, schools, and medical and social activities. Without the 
mobility provided by transit, these citizens would have limited opportunities to contribute 
to the community and experience life. 

In addition, LTD has, over the years, become a more and more attractive option for 
people who would otherwise drive. Currently, approximately 47 percent of LTD's 
boardings are by "choice” riders, defined as those who would have had a car available 
for the trip. Another 16 percent of riders had shared access to a vehicle. Eliminating 
these car trips reduces traffic congestion, gas consumption, and greenhouse gas 
emissions. 

Federal investment has played a decisive role in the development of LTD’s system. 
Federal funds have been used for all bus purchases, for all major transit stations and 
other facilities, and for the development of EmX, LTD’s bus rapid transit system. LTD’s 
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system would be a mere shadow of what it is today without federal funding support. 
Continued federal support for public transportation is absolutely critical in allowing LTD 
to realize its potential to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of the Eugene- 
Springfield area’s transportation system. 

Ridership Exploding 

LTD's ridership has increased dramatically. As noted on the table below, transit 
boardings on LTD buses have increased 34 percent over the last three years and 17 
percent just during the past year. This far exceeds the growth in the community's 
population. Growth in ridership has also far outstripped the District’s ability to increase 
service. 


Lane Transit District 

Ridership, Service, and Service Area Population 
Last Twenty Years 



A Successful Formula for Transit 

LTD is consistently rated as a high-performing transit system, with very high ridership 
and productivity compared to other systems serving a similarly-sized community. There 
are three primary reasons for this success. First, LTD has a long history of innovation. 

In areas such as accessible service, pricing, and bus rapid transit, LTD has always 
looked to the future. LTD was fully accessible before The Americans with Disabilities 
Act (ADA) was passed, is a pioneer in implementing group bus pass programs, and is 
one of the first transit systems in the nation to implement a bus rapid transit system. 

Second, LTD offers a wide range of transit services designed to provide connectivity to a 
variety of travelers, while also tailored to specific needs and opportunities, in addition to 
conventional bus services, LTD offers bus rapid transit, shuttles, special event service, 
demand-response service, ridesharing, and vanpooling, in providing transit services to a 
community, it is clearly not the case that “one size fits ali”. 





rd PD has been fortunate to have a stable operating funding base and sin: ig 
fe de support for capital expansion. Federal funds have allowed LTD to build f . :ilitie 
t -r passenc e s construct operating support facilities, purchase new and replacement 
. nd begin uiiding a bus rapid transit system. 


EmX (pronounced • M-X", which is short for Emerald Express) is a full-featured bus rap; 
mo service. EmX emulates a light rail system with features such as exclusive 
msitways, transit signal priority, improved stops and stations, unique vehicles, and a 
differ nt image than conventional bus systems. 


The first EmX corridor connects downtown Eugene with downtown Springfield and 
opened for service in January 2007. It is difficult to overstate the interest and excitement 
that has been generated by the first EmX line. Ridership on this line immediately 
exceeded 20-year projections. Ridership has continued to increase, with boardings in 
2008 exceeding 2007 totals by approximately 20 percent. The cost for the first line, 
including vehicles, was $24 million, which is approximately $6 million per mile. 


In response to the exceptional success of the first EmX line, LTD (with community 
support) is working actively to expand the system. The second EmX line is one of the 
first to use the Small Starts funding program that was created by SAFETEA-LU. The 
project is fully funded and is in the final design process, with service expected to start in 
late 2010. Planning has started on a third EmX line to west Eugene. 
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While high-capacity transit investment has been employed almost exclusively in large 
metropolitan areas, LTD’s experience with EmX demonstrates that high quality transit in 
communities the size of Eugene-Springfield can have a significant positive impact on the 
economic growth and livability of a community, A relatively small investment can have a 
very positive multiplier impact on improving a community’s connectivity options. 

Federal funding has been absolutely essential for the first two EmX lines and will be 
even more essential in any future expansion of the system. It is simply not possible to 
build the system without federal support. 

Challenges 

In the midst of large increases in ridership and the rousing success of the EmX system, 
LTD is facing problems in its operational budget that will require a reduction of service. 
Prices for diesel fuel have increased five fold in the past seven years, and the cost for 
RideSource, LTD’s paratransit service for disabled persons, has quadrupled during that 
same period. These two factors, combined with a weakening economy, create a 
situation in which a service reduction that could exceed 10 percent must be made during 
a time that demand for transit service is very high. 

While the economy will eventually turn around, it is expected that fuel costs will continue 
to rise and that demand for paratransit service will continue to increase. The aging baby 
boomer generation (which has been called “The Senior Tsunami”) will create the need 
for continued expansion of demand-response service. That service, which is mandated 
by the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990, competes for the same funds that are 
used for fixed-route service and EmX, which means that expansion of the demand- 
response service is at the expense of transit service for the general population. 

Recommendations for Reauthorization of SAFETEA-LU 

1 . increase the investment in our nation's transportation system. The backlog of 
infrastructure needs for all modes is significant and must be addressed. 

2. Reflect the changing transportation environment and concerns regarding global 
warming and peak oil by placing a greater emphasis on transit and other 
alternative transportation modes to meet our future transportation needs. 

3. Streamline project delivery. It takes too long and costs too much money for a 
project to go from concept to implementation. 

4. Increase funding for FTA’s Small Starts program. This program provides 
opportunities in medium-sized communities to implement cost-effective transit 
improvements. 

5. Provide dedicated funding for bus replacement. Typically, bus replacement is 
funded with FTA formula funds, which are not sufficient to meet the need. 

6. Provide operational funding for existing ADA-required paratransit services. This 
could be a formula-based program similar to the New Freedoms program that 
was created in SAFETEA-LU. 
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